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THE TECHNICAL CRITICISM OF 
CLAYTON HAMILTON 


FREDERICK J. HUNTER 


When Clayton Hamilton began criti- 
cizing American drama in 1907, the 
more influential critics in the American 
theatre were veterans of long standing. 
William Winter had been writing for 
the New York Tribune since 1865, J. 
Ranken Towse had been on the New 
York Times Post since 1874, Edward A. 
Dithmar was the critic for the New York 
Times from 1884 to 1901, and James 
Huneker had written both music and 
literary criticism for various papers since 
1891. These men, it now appears, were 
almost solely concerned in their columns 
with matters of spectacle—with the 
performances of actors and actresses, 
with scenery and costume, and with 
general theatrical effects. On a level of 
greater erudition, Brander Matthews 
had already completed three volumes 
devoted to European theatre and drama 
in addition to an historical study, The 
Development of the Drama, which ap- 
peared in 1903. Huneker had also at- 
tained a high level of criticism in 
Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists. In the 
latter cases the emphasis was on foreign 
dramatic literatures without any partic- 
ular concern for technical devices, and 
without any clear intimation that 
American drama did or did not exist. 


Dr. Frederick J. Hunter is a member of the 
faculty of the Division of Drama in the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the University of Oregon. 


Into the literary and journalistic 
world of these writers Clayton Hamilton 
attempted to inject a different aspect ot 
dramatic criticism. He was swayed some- 
what by the point of view of Brander 
Matthews, his teacher at Columbia Uni- 
versity, but he was more interested in 
practical criticism and in American 
drama. As a consequence, he. turned to 
the writings of William Archer and 
Francisque Sarcey both for their 
methods and their principles, and he 
was probably the first American writer 
to do so. It is true that Walter Prichard 
Eaton, a stalwart defender of the Ameri- 
can ‘Theatre, who had been writing for 
the Tribune and the Sun, was to have 
his book, The American Stage Today, 
published in 1908, but this was a col- 
lection of his theatrical reviews and not 
a technical analysis of plays as such. On 
the other hand, there had been pub- 
lished two analytical works on drama, 
one by Elizabeth Woodbridge entitled, 
Drama, its Law and its Technique, in 
1898 and The Technique of the Drama 
by William T. Price in 1892. ‘The latter 
works contain dialectical arguments for 
certain ideal and abstract categories in 
dramatic structure and they were prob- 
ably intended as instructions in play- 
writing rather than foundations of 
critigal judgment. Many of the terms, 
however, which these writers borrowed 
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from Gustave Freytag’s Technique of 
the Drama, were then passed on to 
future critics. Clayton Hamilton, there- 
fore, may have been influenced by a 
number of dramatic theories before at- 
tacking the problem of American drama 
in the American theatre. 

During the first years of the century, 
as a student and later as lecturer and 
teacher, Hamilton revealed in his article 
in The Sewanee Review, The Lamp, 
and The Dial his ardent interest in 
drama and literature as well as in the- 
atre-going. Because of his background, 
he was well suited to the positions which 
he accepted in 1g07 as dramatic critic 
and associate editor of The Forum 
magazine and in 1g0g as dramatic 
critic of The Bookman. When he took 
up his career as a critic in earnest, his 
articles were not solely literary as 
Clarence Stedman’s and Bayard ‘Taylor's 
had been in the previous century; they 
were not merely theatrical and moraliz- 
ing as were those of William Winter 
and J. Ranken Towse. ‘They were not 
about foreign plays only, as Henry 
James’, Brander Matthews’, and James 
Huncker’s had been. Instead, Hamilton's 
articles were about American plays in 
American theatres, about their struc- 
tures and themes, and about their effects 
upon New York audiences. 

A major instance of Hamilton's diver- 
gence from nineteenth century criticism 
is his rejection of such literary factors 
as “style” and “expression.” Questions 
of the “right and noble choice of words,” 
the fanciful or imaginative “turns of 
phrase,” and the playwright’s expressive- 
ness in his diction were all omitted by 
Hamilton in favor of a direct attack 
upon the problem of making plays 
more appropriate to the theatre and, 
as a consequence, more artistically valid 
as a whole. In his second regular 
monthly article in The Forum, Ham- 
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ilton defined drama in terms of stage 
and audience, and he then contrasted 
dramas for reading with those meant 
to be performed: 

A drama is, in essence, a story devised to be 
presented by actors on a_ stage before an 
audience. A literary artist who writes for the 
individual may produce a_ great work of 
literature that is cast in the dramatic dialogic 
form; but the work will not be in the practical 
sense, a play.1 


His idea seemed to be that a play should 
create a moving sensuous experience in 
the theatre which must be evaluated by 
a critic in an audience rather than by a 
solitary reader. Viewed in this way, a 
play demands attention from the critic 
not only as a formal arrangement of 
parts but also as a functional process in 
his experience; hence, the essential 
techniques to be observed will be those 
which achieve clarity, universality, 
dramatic tension and believability. 

Another striking difference between 
Hamilton’s articles and those of his 
contemporaries and his immediate pred- 
ecessors was his refusal to judge plays 
on the basis of their normal propriety 
rather on their “truthfulness” which, to 
him, was the first criterion in any case. 
It was not, according to Hamilton, the 
fame of the play, nor its author, nor its 
performers which justified the ideas 
expressed; it was the dramatist’s insight 
into the characters and their relation- 
ships. The audience must be made to 
realize the rightfulness or wrongness of 
characters without the dramatist telling 
lies about them: ‘He cannot be immoral 
unless he is untrue.’ Nor the 
criterion of truthfulnes be found in 
everyday life without reference to the 
events as they are motivated within the 
play itself: 


1Clayton Hamilton, ‘The Psychology of 
Theatre Audiences,” The Forum, XXXIX 
(October, 1907), 234. 
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The test of truthfulness is the final test of 
excellence in the drama. In saying this, of 
course, I do not mean that the best plays are 
realistic in method, naturalistic in setting, or 
close to actuality in subject matter. The Tem- 
pest is just as true as The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Peter Pan is just as true as 
Ghosts. 1 mean merely that the people whom 
the dramatist has conceived must act and 
speak at all points consistently with the laws 
of their imagined existence, and that these 
laws must be in harmony with the laws of 
actual life.? 

Whether believability can ultimately be 
claimed as “‘the final test of excellence” 
is a larger question than Hamilton chose 
to examine, but it became only one of 
several criteria which he himself em- 
ployed. He apparently thought that con- 
sistency of character and probability are 
established within the structure of the 
play and that, in each case, there is a 
relationship between the internal truth 
of a play and the extent to which the 
audience will believe it. Whereas the 
moralizing critic usually judged the 
value of a play by its conformity to an 
ideal moral standard, Hamilton was 
concerned with the acceptance of the 
play as being believable to the society 
for which it was written. Such a com- 
mon sense approach is distinct from 
Aristotle’s conception of formal prob- 
ability in which a unity of action is 
achieved by a causal sequence of events 
proceeding from known antecedents to 
probable consequences. The probable, 
as discussed in the Poetics, is correlative 
with the causality established within the 
play; it results from the action, the 
character, the thought, and the diction 
but not from these same elements in 
life. What Hamilton and other pragma- 
tic critics have insisted upon is that 
audiences are usually convinced of the 
probability of human action in drama 


2 Hamilton, “Recent Plays by New American 
Dramatists,” The Forum, XXXIX (July, 1907), 
85. 


by their knowledge of human action in 
life. It is also true that Hamilton ob- 
jected vigorously to the realistic theory 
that drama must present the illusion of 
life on the stage, and he feared that 
Granville-Barker, Githa Sowerby, and 
Stanley Houghton may have gone too 
far in trying to create such an illusion: 
The endeavor of the new realists is based upon 
the assumption that life itself is more dramatic 
than any theatrical selection and arrangement 
of events. They therefore exercise their ar- 
istry in an effort to conceal the fact that 
the drama is different from nature. But if this 
effort were ever perfectly successful, the drama 
would cease to have a reason for existence, and 
the only logical consequence would be an 
abolition of the theatre.3 


It becomes apparent in Hamilton's 
articles that “truthfulness” refers neither 
to the illusion of reality in the theatre 
nor to a formal probability based upon 
the logic of causality; the term seems to 
indicate that which is in accord with the 
common sense beliefs of the audience 
and to their acceptance of the action as 
a natural consequence of certain prem- 
ises established by 
within a given play. 


playwright 


In connection with still other criteria, 
Hamilton attempted to modify the 
traditional concepts in order to ac- 
commodate what seemed to be changing 
techniques in playwrighting. Because he 
was very much interested in Gustave Le 
Bon’s work on the psychology of crowds, 
he proceeded to apply that psychology 
to theatre audiences. He reasoned that 
if an audience is a crowd, and if a play 
is to be written for an audience, then it 
should appeal to the psychological de- 
mands of a crowd. He agreed with Le 
Bon that a crowd is more emotional, 
more credulous, more primitive than 
any of its individual members, and he 


8 Hamilton, “The New Realism in the 
Drama,” The Bookman, XXXVI (February, 
1918), 640. 
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argued that a playwright can ill-afford 
to be too intellectual, too rational, or 
too judidious if he is to interest a large 
general audience. He implied repeatedly 
that a play, to achieve universality, 
should be intelligible to the many, 
should support popular beliefs, and 
present emotional responses that are 
strong and familiar ones. 


Le Bon had claimed that a crowd 
shows partisanship toward any human 
struggle and becomes intensely in- 
terested in its outcome in the victory 
achieved by the favored side. Hamilton 
inferred from this that there was suf- 
ficient psychological justification for 
supposing that dramatic characters are 
exciting to an audience because they are 
seen to be in conflict. He agreed, there- 
fore, with Brunetiére who had _pro- 
posed that the essential factor in drama 
was the human will in conflict and that 
said conflict could appear in a varicty 
of ways, such as man against natural 
forces, against social laws, against the 
personal desires of others, and against 
one’s own personality. Hamilton did 
not cling to this notion, however, be- 
cause he had great faith in William 
Archer's refutation of Brunetiére’s argu- 
ments. Archer suggested in Playmaking 
1918) that there are many well-consid- 
ered plays which do not contain con- 
flict, but none which do not contain a 
crisis; therefore, crisis rather than con- 
flict is the essential element of dramatic 
art. This did not entirely satisfy Hamil- 
ton who proceeded to argue that per- 
haps crisis was not more necessary than 
conflict in a great many plays, but that 
contrast was more likely to be always 
present. He suggested that, although 
conflict and crisis would ordinarily be 
evident, contrast was more fundamental 


because it was always to be felt in the 
divergent purposes of differing charac- 
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ters and in the wide variety of emotions, 
speeches, and theatrical effects. 

Because of Hamilton’s vacillation in 
regard to the theory of conflict in drama 
and because of the universal recognition 
of contrast as an artistic device, his later 
statements on the matter received very 
little response from the critics. One ob- 
jection was made, however, to the the- 
ories of Brunetiére, Archer, and Hamil- 
ton by Allison Gaw in Schelling Anni- 
versary Papers in 1923. Gaw proposed 
that the essential element in drama was 
not conflict, crisis, or contrast, but was 
the quality of “dramatic tension” grow- 
ing out of the expectation created by 
any or all of these clements. In Gaw’s 
explanation, “dramatic tension” in- 
cludes whatever effects these elements 
may achieve in the audience. Recogniz- 
ing the potential vaiue of all these fac- 
tors is another step in the direction of a 
more complete technical criticism, and 
it is to Hamilton’s credit that he later 
prescribed most of them as essential 
sources of dramatic effect. It was in de- 
scribing the playwright’s technique in 
So Your're Writing a Play! that he listed 
the essential characteristics: 

It would seem to be advisable to pick out 
characters that should present to the assembled 
public a constant contrast of mutually foiling 
personalities. ‘These characters should express 
themselves easily in action; and their actions 
should be motivated, whenever possible, by 
emotion rather than by intellectual determina- 
tion. The progress of the play should, if possi- 
ble, exhibit a series of minor crises culminating 
in a major crisis. To lean in the direction of 
the side of safety, it will be well to insist in 
every scene upon some assertion of the human 


will. 


To the extent that playwrighting tech- 
nique can be correlated with the techni- 
cal analysis of plays, Hamilton’s pre- 
scription should be helpful to the critic, 


4Hamilton, So You’re Writing a _ Play! 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1935), p. 71+ 
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not as a list of rules, but as a guide to 
the inherent qualities of drama. 

In regard to the problem of play struc- 
ture, Hamilton at an early date had 
shown his concern for certain technical 
matters, such as unmotivated happy end- 
ings, a lack of unity, many unwarranted 
fourth acts, and the omission of obliga- 
tory scenes, particularly in American 
plays appearing between 1907 and 1918. 
Of these defects, Hamilton wrote most 
consistently about the omission of la 
scéne a faire which Francisque Sarcey 
had discussed in his reviews in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Some of 
Hamilton’s thought on the subject was 
due to William Archer’s explanation in 
Playmaking, but both writers in English 
held essentially the same point of view 
as did Sarcey. It was Sarcey’s major 
premise that an audience is a necessary 
condition for the manifestation of dra- 
matic art: ‘a laquelle, il faut que l’art 
dramatique accomode ses organes.’’> On 
the basis of this contention, it became 
the self-imposed task of Sarcey, and later 
of both Archer and Hamilton, to show 
how dramatic art accommodates its 
means and its structure to the interest 
and pleasure of the audience. Hamilton, 
therefore, reiterated what had been sug- 
gested by the other two, that the obliga- 
tory scene was one which the audience 
had been permitted to foresee and to 
desire, and which “‘can never be omitted 
without a consequent dissatisfaction.”* 
The scenes which he used as examples 
were usually climatic or crucial in the 
plots of the plays he examined, but he 
did not discuss the theoretical basis of 
their necessity. Neither Hamilton, Sar- 
cey, nor Archer had apparently recog- 
nized the correlation between the idea 
of an obligatory scene and Aristotle’s 


5 Francisque Sarcey, Quarante Ans de 
Thédtre (Paris: 1900), I, 128. 
6 Hamilton, Problems of the Playwright 


(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917), p. 56. 
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concept of the casual necessity in dra- 
matic action. If the events in the play 
should follow one another as conse- 
quents of known antecedents, if the in- 
cidents are so closely connected that the 
transposal or withdrawal disrupts the 
whole, and if the important parts of the 
plot such as reversal and discovery 
should arise from the action “‘so as to be 
the consequence, necessary or probable, 
of the antecedents,” then, it is with 
some justice that the technical critic has 
claimed that certain episodes in drama 
are of an “obligatory” nature. It is 
further evident from Hamilton’s exam- 
ples that he chose those scenes having 
the most clearly known antecedents— 
scenes of discovery and reversal which 
could be foreshadowed by the dramatist 
in previous events and which could then 
become crucial in the action of a play. 


That area in which Hamilton most 
clearly divorced himself from traditional 
dramatic criticism was in consideration 
of the problem of unity. Although he 
greatly appreciated the realistic qualities 
in the plays of Granville-Barker and 
John Galsworthy, he found it difficult 
to recognize in them a plot structure 
having a beginning and end in addition 
to a middle. As a consequence, he re- 
jected the idea of any structural need 
for unity other than a simple continuity, 
and he suggested that both continuity 
and harmony could be achieved if the 
dramatist would economize the atten- 
tion of the audience, would emphasize 
only one center of interest at a time, 
would conclude his plays with probable 
resolutions, and would maintain a single 
theme, a single mood, and a single style. 
He apparently believed that twentieth- 
century drama was successfully avoiding 
structural or plot while it 
achieved, in certain § cases 


unity 


at least, a 
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unity of effect.” At first, Hamilton dealt 
with the above mechanical devices for 
achieving such a unity, but in his recog- 
nition of the many aims of the author 
and the many moods and styles which 
he might reveal in a single play, he 
turned to a musical analogy which sug- 
gested that in drama a multiplicity of 
elements must be harmonized in order 
to achieve a singleness of effect. In 
criticizing The Perplexed Husband by 
Alfred Sutro he found an inharmonious 
mixture of two moods: 


In this final act, Woodhouse is handled in the 
key of satire and Kalleia is handled in the key 
of sincere sentiment, and the result is a dis- 
cord of two tones that makes it difficult for 


the auditor to determine how to take the 


scene.§ 


When Hamilton made certain distinc- 
tions between farce, comedy, tragedy 
and melodrama, he did so in terms of 
harmony rather than unity. He appar- 
ently could appreciate harmony in the 
moods, styles, purposes, and types of 
drama, but not unity in any formal 
sense. He apparently believed that the 
thrill of melodrama foreign to 
comedy, that emotion and sentiment 
were out of place in farce but not al- 
ways in comedy, and that tragedy “dis- 
robes itself of all its sacred vestments 
when it descends to melodrama.”® Sub- 
stituting harmony of mood, style, and 
type for the architectonic concept of 
plot unity is an example of how far 
technical criticism may diverge from the 
In this case the diver- 


Was 


classical canon. 
gence also reveals the vacilation of a 
modern critic between traditional cri- 


7 Cf. Hamilton, “The Happy Ending in the 
Theatre,’ The Forum, XLII (December, 1907), 
569-579, and “Continuity of Structure in the 
Drama,” The Bookman, XXXVII (March, 1913), 


56-65. 
8 Hamilton, “Infirmity of Purpose in the 
Drama,’ The Bookman, XXXVI (January, 


1913), 170. 
9 Hamilton, Studies in Stagecraft (New York: 


Henry Holt & Co., 1914), p. 172. 
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teria of judgment and the insecure prac- 
tice of contemporary artists. 


Finding certain values that needed to 
be accounted for in the better realistic 
plays of the period, Hamilton sought to 
suggest one other way in which their 
loose structures might be justified. He 
reasoned that if the dramatist is respon- 
sible for selecting the arrangement of 
incidents out of a panorama of human 
action, then he is at liberty to determine 
the crucial point and also where the 
play will begin and where it will end. 
Those interested in causes and antece- 
dents would depict events leading up to 
the crisis; those interested in effects and 
consequences would devote their atten- 
tion to the crisis and subsequent events. 
The latter method, which he believed to 
be the practice of the Greek dramatists 
and of Ibsen in Ghosts, would lead to an 
“intensive” organization while the form- 
er approach would lead to a more “ex- 
tensive” organization such as was used 
by the Elizabethan playwrights. He 
thought the latter might be used again 
in modern drama if the events could be 
acted and not merely narrated in a pas- 
sage of “exposition.” The device which 
Hamilton suggested for achieving exten- 
sity was that of going backward in the 
time-scheme of the story. On the basis 
of this suggestion, Elmer Rice in 1913 
wrote a melodrama, On Trial, which 
depicted the first act in the immediate 
present, the second act in the recent 
past, and the third act in a time thirteen 
years prior to the first. Most extensive 
plot structures created since Rice’s play 
have gone back in time momentarily by 
revealing brief “flash-backs.” The im- 
portance of Hamilton’s suggestion, there- 
fore, lies not in the structure of a specif- 
ic play but in the technical recommen- 
dation for the extension of the dramatic 
structure to be achieved by depicting a 
prior time in the lives of the characters. 
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The wide use of prior times in contem- 
porary drama testifies to the importance 
of this technical device. 

Although Hamilton’s writing was 
overburdened with pleas for the im- 
provement of structural details, it was 
apparent to him, as it is to us today, 
that the American plays of that era were 
deficient in plot organization as well as 
in characterization and thought content. 
Even while he pointed out the obvious 
defects, he of a 
greater failure: “Our wise men do not 
write for the theatre; and our practiced 
playwrights are not wise.”'° That a 
play should be rich in meaning and that 
it should be of real satisfaction to the 
spectator were consistently argued 
throughout Hamilton’s criticism. He 
employed the term “theme” as a con- 
tribution to the effect of a play in 
the sense that the dramatist should em- 


seemed to be aware 


body his idea in particular details which 
will convey that idea in a concrete man- 
ner to an When associated 
with the judgment of effective tech- 
niques, the requirement of a good theme 


audience. 


can be employed to discriminate be- 
tween those plays which stoop to the 
poor taste of the audience and_ those 
which have something of value to offer: 


What, for instance—to mention only plays 
which did not fail—was lia IWireless about, or 
The Fighting Hope, or even The Man from 
Home? Each of these some ways an 
interesting entertainment; but each was value- 
less as drama, because none of them conveyed 
to its auditors a theme which they might re- 
into the texture of their 


was in 


member and 


lives.11 


weave 


Unlike Gustave Freytag and William 
Price, Clayton Hamilton did not insist 
that the theme be phrased as a proposi- 
tion, he merely wanted the playwright 


10 Hamilton, “Something to say in the The- 
atre,’” The Bookman, XLIII (April, 1916), 166. 
11 Hamilton, “The Paucity of Themes in the 
American 


1909), 


Theatre,” The Forum, (June, 


to make the idea of his play known and 
felt by the audience. By keeping such 
a goal in mind, Hamilton apparently 
hoped to extend the scope of his techni- 
cal criticism to include such matters as 
the meaningfulness, the clarity, and the 
universal significance of good drama. He 
discovered, however, that the plays with 
which he had to deal in the American 
theatre were, generally speaking, merely 
“theatric entertainment.” He found that 
only a very few plays by American 
dramatists were artistically worthwhile 
achievements. ‘Those which he appar- 
ently considered best were The Great 
Divide (ig06) by William Vaughn 
Moody, The New York Idea (1906) by 
Langdon Mitchell, The Witching Hour 
(1907) by Augustus ‘Thomas, Aindling 
(1911) by Charles Kenyon, The Scare- 
crow (1911) by Percy Mackaye, Romance 
(1913) by Edward Sheldon, Why Marry? 
(1917) by Jesse Lynch Williams, and 
Beyond the Horizon (1920) by Eugene 
O’Neill. Of these, only the last two, he 
thought, would bear comparison with a 
play of foreign authorship, and O‘Neill’s 
play was the only one he was ever to 
term “a great play.”!? ‘The many other 
American plays he had witnessed be- 
tween 1906 and 1gg0 were, from his 
point of view, generally lacking in sound 
structure, or in truthfulness, or in effec- 
tive language. 

Hamilton’s choices foreign 
plays included a wide variety of styles. 
He wrote with admiration of Ibsen, 
Shaw, Brieux, and Galsworthy, but he 
apparently preferred their plays when 
they seemed to him to be technically 
and mechanically efficacious. He made 
the mistake of assuming that the “well- 
made” plays of Pinero and Jones were 
equal to those of Ibsen and Shaw. The 
dramatists, however, who moved Hamil- 


among 


12 Hamilton, Seen on the Stage (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1920), p. 186. 
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ton to the greatest praise were Maeter- 
linck, Barrie, Dunsany, and Synge. ‘That 
he would select the work of Synge, for 
example, as being better than the crude 
attempts of American playwrights was 
not merely a reflection of his good taste, 
but a logical conclusion from his origi- 
nal contentions. From the beginning, 
Hamilton had proposed that drama had 
often existed in the theatre without lyri- 
cal ornamentation, and that a sound 
dramatic structure and a vital poetic 
conception were more important than a 
facile use of language in playwriting. 
In Synge’s work he found not only 
quaint and simple words but a deep 
feeling, a lilting humor, and a _ poetic 
imagination which had obviated the 
need for verse. He consistently held to 
the same distinction between dramatic 
art and flowery diction which he had 
colorfully described earlier: 

Verbal felicity in dialogue is a beauty that is 
only skin deep; the real literary value of a 
play depends upon the symmetry and strength 
of its skeleton and the vitality of its flesh and 
blood.13 


His metaphor did not suggest that 
poetic diction could not again be made 
to enhance dramatic action as it did in 
Greek and Elizabethan plays, but that 
the poet should, henceforth, think first 
of the plot, character, and thought in 
his plays and then of the diction. He 
should consider first the objects of his 
imitation and then his means, not just 
the opposite, as so many modern poets 
in the theatre seem to have done. 

For Hamilton to suggest, as he did, 
that the American dramatist should 
write more effective, and more imagina- 
tive drama, that all playwrights should 
be concerned with the technique of their 
art, and that all artists in the theatre 
should be aware of the effects produced 


13 Hamilton, ‘Plays, Supernatural and Na- 
tural,” The Bookman, XXXIII (March, 1911), 


25. 
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by their work, made his criticism 
unique in his country during the first 
two decades of this century. An article 
in the New York Dramatic Mirror in 
1g13 made particular mention of his 
importance: 

With the possible exception of Prof. Brander 
Matthews, no dramatic writer of the present 
day commands a wider circle of readers than 
Clayton Hamilton. . . . Mr. Hamilton tries 
to show what the dramatist has really accom- 
plished in his play, irrespective of whether the 
work of the actors happens to be good or 
bad, an attitude which, of course, distinguishes 
his work from that of all other American 
critics.14 

Hamilton would be the first to admit 
that during a performance a critic is 
influenced by the response of the audi- 
ence and also by his own immediate im- 
pression of the acting, the scenery, the 
lighting, the costumes, and all other 
perceptual elements that have been pre- 
sented. It is evident in Hamilton’s writ- 
ing that dramatic art is one in which 
the power or intensity of its esthetic 
quality is known most fully in the direct 
and crucial sequence in which it is per- 
formed; therefore, its criticism is con- 
tingent upon an adequate perception or 
experience of this sequence in perform- 
ance. Although some of the great critics 
may have relied upon their powers of 
visualization to recreate the spectacle, 
none successfully neglected the 
play itself. Hamilton’s reply to the im- 
pressionists would seem to be that to 
consider only plot and character is to 
present only a partial criticism, but that 
to judge only one’s impressions of the 
spectacle is to neglect the essential work 
of art. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for Hamil- 
ton’s criticism that the impressionistic 
approach has prevailed in America, par- 
ticularly among those play-reviewers 
who have since been writing for the 


14“Prominent Critics,’ The New York 
Dramatic Mirror, LXIX (March 5, 1913), 9. 
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same general audience as that addressed 
by Hamilton. The attacks aimed at 
Hamilton’s type of criticism by John 
Mason Brown, George Jean Nathan, and 
Brooks Atkinson have been severe, but 
they have presented no real evidence 
that the technical mode is essentially in- 
valid or even inadequate. It must be 
admitted that Clayton Hamilton fell 
short of being a dominant influence in 
the world of criticism. He was perhaps 
too colloquial, too vacillating, and too 
impressed with the inconsequential at 
times to assume the burden of great 
eminence. These shortcomings, however, 
generally due to his being easily swayed 
by an untutored audience, were not so 
serious as another. His greatest error 
was not in altering his evaluations but 
in failing to make clear that the princi- 
ples which he had espoused were of uni- 
versal validity and that if properly em- 
ployed by future critics, they could be 
used again to make sound judgments. 


Hamilton’s most important contribu- 
tion to American dramatic criticism was 
his addition of technical analysis to the 
prevailing nineteenth century tenden- 
cies. Because of the influence of Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, Brander Matthews, and 
William Archer, he refused to limit him- 
self to a literary study of the drama. 
Treating drama as an artistic perform- 
ance in time and space, he could not be 
concerned merely with characterization 
and diction as was the case with Bayard 
Taylor, Clarence Stedman, and Hamil- 
ton Mabie; instead, he extended his 
principles to deal with nearly all of the 
effective devices of play structure. He 
abandoned three nineteenth-century cri- 
teria of dramatic value: that of revealed 
personality, that of eloquent expres- 
sion, and that of moral propriety. In 
their place he proposed the esthetic cri- 
teria of believability, universality, exten- 
sity, unity of effect, and a poetic con- 


ception in contrast to flowery diction. 
For purposes of analysis he proposed 
discussions of structure, of proportion 
and emphasis, and of dramatic tensions 
achieved by conflict, crisis, contrast, and 
suspense. His principles, however, did 
not form a complete canon, and incon- 
sistencies arose as he attempted to fol- 
low various changes taking place in 
both the theatre and the drama. When 
the English trend in drama changed 
from the facile, well-made plays of 
Pinero and Jones to the realism of Gran- 
ville-Barker and Stanley Houghton, 
Hamilton modified his view of conflict 
and of formal unity. When realistic de- 
tail in American staging was replaced 
by a selective realism imitative of Max 
Reinhardt and Gordon Craig, Hamilton 
extolled the work of designers and direc- 
tors in the theatre. When the non-com- 
mercial theatre such as the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse and the Washington 
Square Players began to spring up, 
Hamilton called attention to the superi- 
ority of their productions to what was 
being presented in regular Broadway 
theatres. He apparently believed that 
the best plays of the period 1906 to 1920 
were of foreign authorship, but during 
the First World War he was convinced 
that in America there was great promise 
of a future excellence in dramatic writ- 
ing. In May of 1918 he wrote: “If we 
win this war—as win we must—there 
will arise a drama in America which will 
be genuinely worthy of the recognition 
of critics yet unborn.’® Perhaps his 
hope may yet be fulfilled, but, in any 
case, his own criticism seems to have 
been motivated by a desire to encourage 
better playwriting in America. It is also 
true that within the technical mode, his 
critical method and principles will re- 
main valid for their rational approach. 


15 Hamilton, “Drama and the War,” The 
Bookman, XLVIL (May, 1918), 289. 


HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER AND THE 


GREEK DRAMA 


NOEL K. THOMAS 


I 


Today Granville-Barker is remem- 
bered chiefly as an important Shake- 
spearean critic. His activities as drama- 
ust, theatre-propogandist and director 
are perhaps not so much recalled or as 
widely discussed. And even if one does 
focus attention, say, on his work as a 
director, it is only natural to think first 
of the Shaw plays, John Bull’s Other 
Island, Man and Superman, The Doc- 
tors Dilemma and many others in 
which he was both actor and director 
during the first dozen years of the pres- 
ent century. His now almost legendary 
productions of 4 Winter's Tale, Twelfth 


Night, and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream would also come to mind fairly 
rapidly. Yet this does not allow for 


some of his finest and most courageous 
work as a director. As a young man, 
with only three years’ scant experience, 
he presented the Hippolytus of Euripi- 
des in an English verse translation of 
Gilbert Murray for the small and strug- 
gling experimental group, the New Cen- 
tury Theatre. A few months later he 
made this his first production of the 
famous Vedrenne-Barker Court Theatre 


Mr. Thomas, an actor, director, and writer, is 
at present a graduate student in the Depart- 
ment of Drama at the University of Bristol, 
where he is completing a dissertation on Gran- 
ville-Barker. 


venture (1904-7) and during the next 
three years added The Trojan Women, 
Electra and Medea to his list. We do 
not realize how significant this was until 
we remember that at this time no play 
of Euripides except Medea had ever 
been seen in our language on the pro- 
fessional English stage. Barker was in- 
deed the pioneer of the Euripidean dra- 
ma in the English theatre. In 1912, when 
he added Iphigenia in Tauris to the list, 
and he visited America, he achieved two 
great successes by staging the /phigenia 
in the Harvard Stadium, and The Tro}- 
an Women in the Yale Bowl, Connecti- 
cut, and the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York. 

I propose to give here a brief account 
of his methods, first in the Court Thea- 
tre, then to examine the slightly new 
approach which he made when he di- 
rected the Jphigenia for the first time, 
and finally to explain how the American 
performances may be regarded as a fit- 
ting summary of his total achievements 
in this field of Greek Drama.* 


II 


Towards the end of William 
Archer, the critic, learned that Professor 


1903, 


1 For information on the production of the 
Greek plays at the Court Theatre, I am deeply 
indebted to Professor Gilbert Murray, O. M.., 
who talked to me on this subject. 
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Gilbert Murray had made English trans- 
lations of several of the Greek tragedies, 
Hippolytus among them. Archer was 
delighted, and was extremely keen that 
they should have performance if at all 
possible. He therefore persuaded the 
New Century Theatre to present Hip- 
polytus for a few matinees, and told 
Murray that he had got a good man 
who was very anxious to make a name 
for himself, to direct the play. Shortly 
afterwards Murray received a visit from 
the young man, Harley Granville-Bar- 
ker, and realized exactly how keen he 
was. Barker recited the Henchman’s 
speech from Hippolytus thirteen times 
during that first short visit before he 
was sure that he had fulfilled Murray’s 
aims as translator. He did in fact play 
the part himself in the productions. His 
procedure with this extremely long and 
important speech was to divide it up 
into main and then subsidiary sections, 
working first on the smaller and then on 
the larger sections individually, before 
taking the speech as a whole. As he was 
an essentially intellectual actor, of 
course, this particular speech suited him 
perfectly. The surprising fact is, that 
however academic his approach to this 
speech» may have been, it had a very 
high emotional effect upon his audience, 
as the following account testifies: 

. Mr. Granville-Barker utters magnificently 
the narrative of the catastrophe that befalls 
Hippolytus, and indeed . . . he gave the Hench- 


man’s speech with such thrilling intensity that 
a lady in the pit had to be carried out fainting.2 


This acute analytic which 
Barker possessed naturally played an ex- 
tremely important part in his direction 
of the Greek plays. Professor Murray 
stated that he believed his translations 
of the Greek tragedies would be success- 
ful only if the actors made the effort to 
understand the lines they were speak- 


power 


2 The Stage, October goth, 1904, p. 16. 
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ing. After seeing Barker’s productions 
at the Court Theatre, he was satisfied 
that this had been achieved. This raises 
an issue fundamental in the apprecia- 
tion of the Court productions of these 
plays. Barker worked on the assump- 
tion that as Murray had translated them 
the language and thought of the plays 
would be easily intelligible to English 
audiences. More than this, that if suf- 
ficient stress was laid on the thought, 
English audiences would find that there 
was a great bond of sympathy between 
them and the world of Euripides. It 
was as ‘modern’ that Barker thought of 
these tragedies, and his whole method 
as director was dictated by this guiding 
principle. 

The main task confronting Barker 
and Murray (Murray was present dur- 
ing most of the rehearsals) was how to 
make every line meaningful to the ac- 
tors. Fifty years ago actors were much 
more inclined to regard long speeches 
almost as operatic arias, delivering them 
in a roistering fashion from beginning 
to end, as if swayed by some great artis- 
tic impulse. An actor might obtain a 
superb theatrical effect by these means 
without having understood a word he 
had said, and, swathed in costume such 
as the Greek plays demanded, the au- 
dience might be stunned into great ad- 
miration of such a feat while having no 
real idea of the dramatist’s meaning. 
Murray admitted that he had fears from 
the first night that such might be the 
case. ‘That these fears proved groundless 
was a tribute to Barker’s tact and pa- 
tience in coaching his players, nearly all 
of whom would have loved to have been 
set loose on the speeches to recite them 
in the grand manner. 


Very often in rehearsal Barker would 
not supply his own meaning of a certain 
line until the actor concerned had given 


his. Idle rhetoric was thus banished, 
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and after a time even actors who had at 
first seemed to rely wholly on the vari- 
ous theatrical tricks they had learned, 
began to display intelligence in their 
performances. It was then only a small 
matter for Barker to adjust the details 
of their parts and help them to a larger 
vision of the whole. Murray remembers, 
however, that on one occasion a leading 
player was heard to burst out in a fit of 
temper that “the trouble with these 
Greek dramatists was they never gave 
you a chance to let go.” Another actor 
evidently felt that Orestes’ line—Thou, 
thou didst bid me kill my mother’’ was 
the cue for full-blooded melodrama, and 
accordingly flew into it. Barker quietly 
pointed out that it was really the cue 
for control, and still more control of 
voice, movement and everything. 
Another major problem was the Chor- 
us. The space at their disposal was ex- 
tremely limited at the Court, and they 
often looked rather awkward and out of 
place. Murray admitted that neither he 
nor Barker had been entirely happy 
about the Chorus, yet on looking back 
he believed it was the least harmful 
treatment of this old Classical conven- 
tion that he remembers. Barker first 
used eight ladies and divided this num- 
ber into five and three, but later de- 
cided on twelve and divided them equal- 
ly. Florence Farr, a famous verse-speaker 
of the day and a friend of both Yeats 
and Shaw, led the Chorus in the first 
presentation of Hippolytus and again 
for The Trojan Women, and she had an 
excellent ear for music and a very pleas- 
ant voice. The scheme Barker found 
most satisfactory was the following: dur- 
ing the action one or two notes were 
struck at the beginning and end of a 
particularly long speech, like the speech 
of Hippolytus after the Nurse has 
brought him to Phaedra, and also at the 
beginning of every choric song or chant. 
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It was necessary to preserve the formal 
character of these choric chants and that 
was thought to be the most appropriate 
way of doing it. Once during a rehearsal 
Barker had thought of experimenting 
with music in the modern style, but 
after hearing some through he came to 
the conclusion that Miss Farr’s occasion- 
al music, sad and slightly archaic as it 
sounded, preserved the dignity of the 
play, though even she had a tendency to 
stray from the ancient into the modern 
at times, as is shown by this amusing 
excerpt from one of Shaw’s letters to 
her: 


By the way, are you arranging the choruses 
for the Trojan Women? If so, be very discreet 
about using modern fashionable discords. In 
the Hippolytus towards the end, you began 
to ramble up and down staircases of minor 
thirds in a deplorable manner. I strenuously 
advise you not to introduce deliberate figura- 
tion of discords. The effect is modern, cheap, 


and mechanical.3 


Several critics complained that the 
Chorus seemed too detached in their at- 
titude. Murray answered this by saying 
that it is extremely difficult in the mod- 
ern theatre for the Chorus to achieve 
the exact balance which must lie be- 
tween involvement and detachment. He 
thought that on the whole Barker had 
done all he could to give the Chorus its 
proper place. In the matter of move- 
ment, too, Barker had shown an excel- 
lent ‘Greek sense.’ He had tried to get 
as much natural life and movement as 
possible, without upsetting the balance 
of the play. What he did not want was 
a series of long speeches punctuated by 
formal, stiff moves after each speech, for 
this was an artificial way of approach- 
ing the plays. Generally in a long 
speech, such as Theseus’ sentence of 
banishment on Hippolytus, he would 


° Clifford Bax, ed. Bernard Shaw, W. B. 
Yeats, Letters to Florence Farr, (London: Home 
and Van Thal, 1946). p. 20-21. 
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arrange one or at the most two very 
simple moves which never took one’s 
attention away from the words, and 
never made the proceedings undignified. 
Time and again he would find exactly 
the right place, and Murray very rarely 
disagreed with him on this, or any other 
matter. 


Barker’s general advice to his cast in 
each of these ‘Greek productions’ at the 
Court was that if the speeches of the 
play were made plain, it was surely not 
necessary for him as director, or them as 
players, to distract the audience by relv- 
ing on any old theatrical tricks; neither 
was it necessary to bring in lavish scene- 
ry to try and accomplish work which he 
and they should do together. ‘Make the 
plays meaningful to yourselves, and you 
will have no difficulty in interesting and 
exciting your audience.” Convinced of 
this himself, and with Murrav’s help 
from time to time, he seemed to possess 
all the confidence he needed. 


Perhaps the play which most taxed 
the resources of this twenty-seven year 
old director was The Trojan Women, 
for here the great danger was monotony. 
The situation is far more grim than in 
either Hippolytus or Electra, and even 
in the Medea one does not feel the at- 
mosphere of death and destruction so 
strongly. Murray recalls that Barker's 
great and ever-present problem in re- 
hearsals was quite simply the control of 
this grief and anguish. At the beginning 
of the play the mood of intense suffer- 
ing must be sounded, and yet there is so 
much more and worse to follow that it 
was vital to start on a fairly low note 
and work higher only very gradually. 
The actress who played Hecuba was de- 
termined to open her performance on a 
tremendous note of grief, and it was 
vainly that Barker strove to keep Hecu- 
ba’s most tragic utterance until the end. 
All her utterances were terribly tragic, 


and Barker feared for the audience's. 
sake. Many who saw the production 
thought it absolutely superb; only Bar- 
ker knew how much greater it might 
have been, had he been able to get all 
the restraint he wanted from every per- 
former, particularly in the early scenes 
of the play. 

As with the other three Greek plays 
staged at the Court, the set was extreme- 
ly simple. This was mainly because he 
held with Murray that relatively simple 
stage effects were more in keeping with 
Greek tragedy than any heavy realistic 
scenery, though it is also true that while 
at the Court he had very little money to 
spend on lavish settings. A great gate- 
way in the ruined city was seen under 
varving lights, while in the background 
were the white towers of Troy standing 
out vividly against a blue sky, and in 
the far distance shone blue waters. Many 
critics were captivated by the lighting 
in this production, and were particular- 
ly impressed by the dimness contrived 
for the colloquy of the plotting gods, 
and the way in which at the end the 
burning of Troy was contrived. We 
must remember that at this period most 
English actor-managers cared very little 
about subtilty of lighting effect. They 
had not even begun to realize how much 
one could convey by lighting alone. 
Murray remembers how all the Greek 
productions at the Court gave Barker 
an opportunity for experiment which 
the realistic plays rarely afforded him in 
this direction. 


The critical reaction to all these Court 
performances was very favorable in- 
deed, and sensible of the aims of both 
translator and director. Murray had 
brought the plays very near to the 
minds and hearts of modern English 
men and women; Barker showed just 
how -profound an effect could be ob- 
tained by relatively simple devices, very 
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intelligent acting, and the sincerest be- 
lief in the enduring artistic truth and 
power of Euripides. 


It was over four years before Barker 
again produced a Greek play in London. 
During those years he had become a 
much more famous director, both of 
realistic and non-realistic drama. More 
important still, though he had had oc- 
casional monetary difficulties as a_so- 
called ‘highbrow’ director, he had, in 
1911, scored a great financial success 
when he directed Fanny’s First Play by 
Shaw. Much more assured as a man of 
the theatre, but fortunately possessing 
the same exacting artistic taste and dis- 
crimination, he staged Jphigenia in 
Tauris, at the Kingsway Theatre. This 
marks a further stage in his work as 
director of the Greek plays. The change 
in his method is interesting, and may 
have been due in large part to the work 
of Reinhardt. 

Just two months before Barker pre- 
sented Iphigenia, Reinhardt had collab- 
orated with Martin Harvey on a_ pro- 
duction of Oedipus Rex at Covent Gar- 
den. Barker’s first wife, Lillah McCar- 
thy, played Jocasta. This was Rein- 
hardt’s third production in England, 
and in it he had dispensed entirely with 
the curtain, built the stage right out in- 
to the stalls, removed the orchestra, and 
planned a great many exits and en- 
trances through doors which members of 
the audience had used only a few min- 
utes earlier. The audience thus became 
participants in the action rather than 
mere spectators of it. True, his original 
Berlin production had been staged in a 
circus and had a circus been available 
in London the audience would not have 
been drawn into the action as much as 


4 Now Lady Keeble. 
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in fact they were. But this is what hap- 
pened. Even more important than these 
technical innovations was the fresh and 
vigorous, some would say rather irre- 
ligious, way in which he treated the 
old and familiar theme and situations. 
His handling of the crowd towards the 
end of the play, for instance, enabled the 
audience almost to feel the broad open 
spaces which ideally the Greek drama 
demands, and the way in which in his 
rehearsals he worked up the tension 
which precedes the tragedy and seized 
hold of certain points in the play and 
forced them into prominent cflective- 
ness, greatly impressed his cast and 
audience alike. hose who were fortu- 
nate enough to see the production still 
talk of the lament of the maidens after 
the self-slaughter of the Queen, as they 
ran screaming from the hall. 

It is doubtful whether Barker would 
have adopted Reinhardt’s technique had 
he been staging one of the pure trage- 
dies, but the Iphigenia seemed to lend 
itself to a more spectacular and _ less 
formal treatment, as a kind of romantic 
melodrama. Accordingly, like Reinhardt, 
he built the stage right out to the au- 
dience, covering up the first three rows 
of stalls, and using a sloping gangway up 
to this new area of the stage so that the 
actors could now make entrances and 
exits from the front door of the audi- 
torium. They might also enter from 
the side aisles. The curtain, too, was 
entirely dispensed with. ‘The dominant 
note of the production was struck only 
a few minutes after the opening of the 
play when the herdsman rushed through 
one of the audience doors and madly 
and excitedly galloped down the side 
aisle, leaping on to the stage to deliver 
his news about the two strangers, Orestes 
and Pylades. Throughout the perform- 
ance Barker galvanised the audience in 
this way and rarely allowed the excite- 
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ment to abate. When, at the end, the 
Goddess Pallas Athena was introduced, 
everyone was impressed by her enormous 
size and the particularly effective mask 
which she wore. This was, I think, the 
first time he had made use of a mask 
in his productions, though their effec- 
tiveness had already been shown by the 
Japanese Company which visited Lon- 
don at the beginning of the century. A 
few months later, of course, Barker used 
a highly discussed and interesting mask 
for Polixenes in The Winter's Tale. 


He made no attempt, however, to be 
sensational in his setting for the [phi- 
genia, though it was rather more artistic 
and polished than his early settings at 
the Court Theatre. At the back of the 
stage steps led up to the inner shrine, 
and the whole scene was draped in scar- 
let round the blood-stained altar which 
had been placed in the centre of the 
stage. His treatment of the chorus in 
the production is significant. He de- 
cided to introduce more music and some 
dancing so that the Chorus would look 
and feel less awkward than in his pre- 
vious productions. Music was specially 
composed and was of a light lilting char- 
acter, far less sombre than that played 
by Florence Farr in the Hippolytus and 
The Trojan Women. ‘The purists com- 
plained that now the original lyrics had 
been ruined by this rude intrusion of 
song and dance. On the whole, however, 
there was far less complaint than there 
had been after the Court performances, 
and the performers felt much happier. 


Critical reaction to this production is 
extremely interesting. The Times in its 
review was delighted by ‘the dignity and 
beauty’ of the performance and _ tried 
to cry down those critics who were com- 
plaining that Barker had not treated the 
play with as much respect as he had 
done at the Court. But any impartial 
estimate of the value of this production 


should bear in mind the following two 
facts. First, that Barker undoubtedly en- 
countered hostile criticism both in this 
production and in his three Shakespear- 
ean presentations merely bccause he was 
thought to have been imitating Rein- 
hardt. Reinhardt himself, perhaps _be- 
cause he was a foreigner, often escaped 
such severe censure, whiie alleged imita- 
tion by Englishmen was considered to be 
decadent. In the second place, it would 
be wrong to try to prove that Barker’s 
attitude towards Greek drama as such 
had changed. The clearest proof that 
he had no illusions about the evil of' 
scenic effect for its own sake are fur- 
nished when we look at his two Amer- 
ican productions. In Iphigenia he con- 
tinued to treat the play in the spirit of 
his original production while in The 
Trojan Women he matched the grimness 
of theme with the same restraint and al- 
most religious decorum toward which 
he had worked in the Court production 
ten years earlier. 


IV 


It would take more time and space 
than the scope of this article allows to 
dwell in detail on these two American 
productions but we may note the follow- 
ing important points. Barker’s basic 
principle in these productions seem to 
have been the obvious one of working 
all the time for simple, broad effects. 
His audiences at times numbered as 
many as ten thousand, and his aim was, 
first to capture the attention of this vast 
throng by vivid and colourful, though 
essentially simple, costume and setting, 
and then to go on holding them by stress- 
ing the basic emotional appeal which 
the plays possessed. 


The settings he adopted were Greek in 
their simplicity. In the /phigenia, for 
instance, all attention was focussed upon 
two main objects, the Temple of Artemis 
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with its golden doors ornamented by 
black disks and scrolls, and in front, an 
altar standing in the middle of a mystic 
circle. This had been suggested by large 
geometrical designs. The Chorus 
grouped itself around the altar, and sev- 
eral critics remarked how well they 
seemed to take their place there, and 
became a part of the play as a whole. 
At last Barker’s Chorus seemed to have 
been reinstated in some of their an- 
cient Greek splendour. The following 
description gives a very good idea not 
only of Norman Wilkinson’s costumes 
(which had been eagerly anticipated), 
but also of the impression they, and in 
fact the whole scene, created on the large 
audience. 

he orchestra struck up a wild hill air, and 
out from behind the grey walls of the Temple 
of Artemis strode the brawny king of the 
Tauri, with arms like sawed-off logs, a blood- 
red beard, a crown as big as a 10 gallon 
measure and a gilded scepter, shaped roughly 
like a sapling... . 


The king wore a tunic of yellow and bluish 
green leggins and from his massive shoulders 
swept around behind him a yellow robe lined 
with blue and embroidered across the back with 
stripes of white and black... . 


And forth through the golden gates of the 
temple came the priestess of Artemis, with a 
cloak embroidered with geometrical designs 
and sharply contrasting colours, with her black 
hair hanging down in long braids and with a 
spreading metal headress such as the Queen 
of Sheba may have sported on holiday.5 


In the Harvard Stadium, where the 
play was performed, every word of the 
principal players could be heard. The 
Chorus was a little indistinct at times. 

The performances of The Trojan 
Women in the Yale Bowl and in the 
Lewishon Stadium, New York, was, by 
contrast, noted for its emphasis on the 
verbal beauty of the play, as was the 
original production. Naturally Barker 


5 Boston Journal, May 19th, 1915. 
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had used more colour in the latter pro- 
ductions, since he was not now in a 
small intimate theatre, and here again 
Wilkinson’s costumes were superb. They 
were in colour always symbolical of the 
emotional states of those who wore them. 
Once again, it was Barker’s manipula- 
tions of the Chorus which was widely 
discussed, and one of the most pleasing 
features of the whole production. In 
front of the stage proper Barker had 
erected for the use of the Chorus a quad- 
rangle, marked like an old-fashioned 
parchesi board, on which he had been 
able to work out the most elaborate 
movements, down to the last detail. 
Every movement seemed to symbolize a 
slight change of mood within the uni- 
versal pattern of sorrow and_ sadness. 
There were only two scenes which could 
be called scenically spectacular, and 
these, exactly as in the original produc- 
tion, served to relieve the grimness of 
the situation. The burial of the little 
Astyanax, his body borne away under 
the silks and cloths of his ancestors, was 
almost unbearably moving; the burning 
of Troy, suggested by blazing braziers 
and clouds of black smoke made a fitting 
end to this wondertully controlled per- 
formance, in which unlike the Court 
presentation, he had been able to get 
all the control he wanted. 


When we survey Barker's work on 
the Greek plays as a whole it must be 
said that the American performances are 
highly significant, in that Barker had at 
last been able to work on these plays 
in theatres more happily suited to re- 
ceive them. All the performers felt de- 
lightfully ‘at home,’ for the breadth of 
the plays themselves was matched by 
the breadth and depth of the stage, as 
well as the size of the audience. It is sad 
that Barker’s career as theatrical director 
virtually ended after these productions. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEANS 
AND ENDS FOR THE PLAYWRIGHT 


JOHN T. DUGAN 


It strikes me as being a very healthy 
thing that we in the educational theatre 
are constantly re-examining the aims of 
our curricula and programs. But it 
seems to me somewhat unhealthy if our 
examinations proceed on the basis of 
unvalidated assumptions, misconcep- 
tions, and confusions as to precisely 
what the aims of drama as such are. 


For example, the May, 1954 issue of 
the Educational Theatre Journal con- 
tains a very interesting “Symposium on 
Aims and Qbjectives in Educational 
Theatre.” In this symposium, as well as 
in numerous articles on the same gen- 
eral subject it is significant to note that 
drama is almost exclusively treated, even 
by educators in our own field—and all 
the more so, of course, by educators in 
other fields and by laymen of various 
professions—as a mere technique, a 
means to an end: more exactly, as a 
dramatic technique for achieving var- 
ious undramatic ends. It is a psycho- 
therapeutic technique; a technique to 
improve speech, personality, social ad- 
justment; or a technique to painlessly 


Dr. John T. Dugan is a member of the faculty 
of the Department of Speech and Drama at 
The Catholic University of America. He has 
recently been awarded a Fulbright Fellowship 
and a Penfield Fellowship for research on the 
Italian theatre and cinema. His paper as here 
printed was originally read at the 1954 AETA 
Convention in East Lansing. 


and/or divertingly convey information 
concerning history, civics, religion, phy- 
sics, etiquette, cosmetics, needlework, in- 
terior decoration, or whatever. 


Now, I do not think this is a particu- 
larly deplorable practice. As a matter of 
fact, it is probably a very good practice, 
if we recognize it for what it is: a poten- 
tially skilfull and effective pedagogical 
technique. But in the contexts cited it 
is certainly not the genus drama, surely 
our real concern; it is, rather, the specific 
difference “dramatic,” or “theatric,” for 
the genera: psychiatry, speech, sociology, 
history, political science, theology, phys- 
ics, and those higher reaches of learning 
and philosophy—etiquette-ology, cosme- 
tology, needlework-ology, interior deco- 
ration-ology, and whatever. 


I do think, however, that the proper 
ordination between means and ends 
here must certainly be understood by 
educators—most especially, of course, by 
those in the field of theatre. We certain- 
ly should be aware of the difference be- 
tween a dramatic education and educa- 
tional drama. The latter, not the form- 
er, is our area of privilege and respon- 
sibility. Whatever the salutary byprod- 
ucts of our work, drama teachers are es- 
sentially committed to teach drama, not 
to use‘dramatic or theatric technique to 
teach other subjects. 
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Frankly, I do not know why so many 
of us in educational theatre feel com- 
pelled to surcharge drama with so many 
disparate, desperate responsibilities. Un- 
doubtedly it is an awesome burden we 
impose upon ourselves as we ride off in 
every direction at once down the tangen- 
tial byways, ignoring the very highway 
of our own chosen professional area. 

Or is it because we have so little con- 
fidence or understanding of the intrinsic 
worth and dignity of our own field, in 
and out of formal education, that we 
feel compelled to become academic han- 
dymen, taking on all the odd jobs for 
the other areas of education; so that 
drama ends up in the closet along with 
all the other audio-visual aids, a mere 
pedagogical or literary technique, a mere 
means for achieving very nice and 
proper but—for us—alien ends, a con- 
genial conveyance for such interesting 
truths as: the right way to brush your 
teeth, which fork to use for the soup, 
how to answer the telephone, how to 
conduct yourself on a bus, how not to 
be a “shy guy” or a crazy, mixed-up kid, 
etc.? Of course, dramatic technique 
serves more and less frivolous ends. But 
under these lights it is still a technique 
—not an end, the end it deserves to be 
if it deserves a place as such in educa- 
tion at all, as I think it most assuredly 
does. 

So then, it seems axiomatic to me that 
we in educational theatre must under- 
stand the nature and end of drama, if we 
are successfully to teach and produce 
drama. And it seems likewise axiomatic 
that the first artist of the theatre, the 
playwright—in this homogenized but 
heterogeneous audience I should perhaps 
leave it moot as to whether I use “first” 
in a chronological or in a hierarchical 
sense—the playwright, I say, must know 
the nature and end of drama if he is to 
write successful drama. 
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However, as I have pointed out, in 
such discussions as that contained in 
last May’s ETJ, I most usually look in 
vain for any treatment of the ultimate 
and proper objectives of the heart of 
the educational theatre, drama _ itself— 
an anterior, necessary consideration, it 
would seem to me, before one could 
logically determine the place of drama, 
and thus theatre, in education on any 
level, or before one could sit down to 
write a play. Almost invariably such 
discussions ignore completely in- 
vestigation of the nature and the end 
of drama, yet proceed to develop the role 
of drama in education. 

If consistency is a virtue, then this 
vice is virtuously pursued. Almost with- 
out exception the books on the art, or 
craft—note the word—of the playwright 
—again, note the word: a wright is one 
who does mechanical or construction 
work—these books ignore the broad na- 
ture and end of drama but develop at 
length its narrow techniques. Extensive 
passages explore the rules for the tech- 
nical manipulation of plot, character, 
and dialogue, the structural elements, 
the preparation of the manuscript and 
its physical appearance, the marketing 
of the product; hardly a serious word 
about the purpose of drama. 

From what I have said I think it must 
be clear that I believe drama has a 
unique, high dignity of its own and a 
unique, important place in education. 
What I believe these are I should like to 
submit for the consideration of you edu- 
cators in the theatre field, for all the 
artists of the theatre, and particularly 
for those whom I have called “the first 
artists of the theatre,” the playwrights. 


Limited as we are by space and time, 
let me proceed directly to the heart of 
my chief thesis by way of general prin- 
ciples on which most can agree. Aesthet- 
ics, simply and commonly, is defined as 
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the philosophy of the beautiful or the 
fine arts. As an art, then, drama is con- 
cerned with beauty. Now drama is es- 
sentially an imitation of action—human 
action, of course. We are, then, con- 
cerned with beautiful human action. 

Now you may rightly ask: “What in 
the world is a beautiful human action?” 
To answer we must first analyze beauty. 
Beauty, the philosophers tell us, con- 
sists of proportion, clarity, and integrity. 
Proportion is the apt relation of part 
to part and parts to whole. Clarity is 
the splendor of the form shining out on 
the proportioned parts of the matter. 
Integrity is present when something has 
no more than rightly belongs to it and 
is not lacking anything it should con- 
naturally possess. 

I think it is safe to say that propor- 
tion and clarity offer us no real—or, at 
any rate, pertinent—difficulty here, al- 
though these will be taken up again 
shortly. But what, generally speaking, 
is an integral human action? An integral 
human action is clearly, I think, an ac- 
tion that conforms to the full and prop- 
er nature of man. Since man derives his 
nature from his Creator, the full and 
proper nature of man is determined by 
the nature of his Creator. The nature 
of the Creator is expressed in the eternal 
Divine law. And man participates in 
the eternal Divine law through the nat- 
ural moral law whose primary precepts, 
impressed on his nature, are universals 
concerning good and evil. 


In other words, then, an_ integral 
human action is quite simply a moral 
action—one which tells us good is to 
be done, evil avoided. Good is rewarded; 
in one way or another; evil-doing brings 
retribution, in one way or another. Aris- 
totle, for example, has made this latter 
point in the Poetics (Chapter XIII), 
when speaking of tragedy: 
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It follows plainly, in the first place, that the 
change of fortune presented must not be the 
spectacle of a virtuous man brought from pros- 
perity to adversity: for this moves neither pity 
nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, that 
of a bad man passing from adversity to pros- 
perity: for nothing can be more alien to the 
spirit of Tragedy; it possesses no single tragic 
quality; it neither satisfies the moral sense nor 
calls forth pity or fear. 


I hasten to point out that a moral ac- 
tion, correctly understood, is not a sim- 
ple-minded, goody-goody, pat and ar- 
bitrary action. It is neither jet black nor 
snow white. It is as complex and as 
grayed as the human action of life that 
it imitates. 

I believe it will help to clarify and 
describe the nature of drama and the 
nature of the beauty of drama if we de- 
lineate somewhat how a hypothetically 
ideal playwright produces a_ beautiful 
human action. The major problem for 
ian is to introduce order into the seem- 
ingly chaotic periphery of life’s deeds 
and misdeeds, from the insignificant to 
the momentous, which threaten to en- 
gulf him in disorder and confusion and 
despair. The artist re-assures man that 
there is an underlying order, a beautiful 
order in the Universe and that it 7s at- 
tainable. The playwright affirms and 
demonstrates this order in the area of 
human action and thus gives man the 
hope and the courage to carry on. 

Through cerebration or inspiration— 
the latter is more accurately described 
as infra-rational intuition—the _ play- 
wright obtains an insight about human 
action, that is, some incisive truth con-. 
cerning the relation of man to himself, 
to his fellowman, or to nature. Now 
Aristotle has said (Poetics, Chapter IX): 


The true difference [between history and poet- 
ry] is that one relates what has happened, the 
other what may happen. Poetry, therefore, is 
a more philosophical and a higher thing than 
history: for poetry tends to express the uni- 
versal, history the particular. By the universal 
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I mean how a person of a certain type will on 
occasion speak or act, according to the law of 
probability or necessity... . 


The playwright’s insight, then, comes 
in the form of a universal truth. And 
what is that? It is some expression of 
the natural moral law, whose primary 
precepts, I have said, are universal con- 
cerning human action as possessing in- 
tegrity, or lacking it. The playwright’s 
task is to concretize his insight into a 
particular, coherent, probable plot, with 
credible characters who speak appro- 
priate dialogue, in such a way that he 
communicates with brilliant clarity to 
the audience the rightness, the truth 
and goodness—in other words, the beau- 
ty—of the universal insight concerning 
human action that “inspired” the dra- 
matist to write the play in the first place. 

Please understand that I do not mean 
by a universal insight here bald state- 
ments of glucose generalizations or mor- 
al maxims. Drama remains essentially 
the imitation of action. As such, the 
import of the action must shine forth 
with crystal clarity from the action itself. 


If our playwright knows the ends for 
which he is working—and our _play- 
wright will because he is hpyothetically 
ideal—he will, with the logic of the 


_ artist—and,. contrary to the romantic 


myth, the true artist has a rigorously 
disciplined logic; it is not, true, Aristo- 
telian or even Korzybski-an logic, it is 
aesthetic—our playwright will, I say, 
with the logic of the artist implement 
his purpose with the many skills neces- 
sary. To achieve the ends of drama the 
playwright must know not only how to 
employ all the techniques of the drama- 
turgist—all the principles, rather than 
rules, for handling all phases and facets 
of plot, character, and dialogue—but, 
as much as possible, he must also know 
the other techniques of theatre in order 
to employ his own proper techniques 
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most judiciously. If he 7s an artist, the 
normal audience will, through empathy 
and identification, experience beauty, 
really meaningfully, totally—i.e., in- 
tellectually and emotionally. The play- 
wright will have delighted the audi- 
ence. Why; Because he will have com- 
municated his universal insight which 
is good and true and immediately man- 
ifest—beautiful. 


Let me explain this a bit further. 
Beauty is produced for man the moral 
mortal when truth and goodness—the 
proper objects of the respective facul- 
ties that uniquely characterize man as 
man and moral, namely human intel- 
lect and will—when truth and goodness 
are immediately known by those facul- 
ties. The beauty of drama is that it 
offers truth and goodness concerning 
human action without the inevitable, 
daily, sweaty analysis of psyche and 
circumstance to discern motive and 
rationale in the conduct of self and 
others. In the mere contemplation of 
the drama, the intellect and the will 
are allayed and satisfied by the truth 
and goodness transparently emanating 
from the form and matter of the drama 
itself. The playwright has, as it were, 
perspired for us. The consequent satiety 
thus produces a state of euphoria, if 
you will, in the person contemplating 
the drama. The drama is then called 
beautiful, or it is said to possess beauty. 


The unique delight or joy experi- 
enced in drama is not to be confused 
with mere entertainment or divertiss- 
ment. By the unique nature of beauty, 
that is, the experience of all truth and 
goodness connatural with the ideal 
realized and the real idealized, the in- 
tellect and the will are purged. The 
emotional purgation is, by the way, sub- 
sequent and, while tremendously im- 
portant, it is only the physical reaction 
to the primary and essential intellectual 
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experience, for, as there is nothing in 
the mind that is not first in the senses, so 
too there is nothing in the emotions that 
is not first in the mind. ‘This is an im- 
portant consideration I believe in the 
light of the many people who believe 
art, including drama, is only an emo- 
tional orgy, a thoughtless, thrilling 
titillation. The intellect and the will 
are, as I say, purged of the dross of 
despair and error. The unique experi- 
ence of beauty has refined these facul- 
ties, so that those who have had the 
experience are re-created in spirit, seeing 
there is reason in the apparent madness 
of the world. They are inspired to carry 
on in their own human actions, seeking 
in their own lives the joy in truth and 
goodness that the beauty of great drama 
had given them. 


To my mind these are the unique and 
proud ends of drama. They are what 
dignify, justify, and necessitate our im- 
portant role in education. What other 
discipline in education can aspire to 
train the mind and the will in so noble 
a way? Certainly the sciences can make 
no claim to refine the taste of our high- 
est faculties with the experience of 
beauty. And no other art can claim to 
be as meaningful for human beings as 
drama, which alone treats man at his 
highest realization, with his potencies 
actualized, with his full faculties 7n 
action, 

This, I would suggest, is what we 
must primarily teach. To my mind it is 
what all the artists of the theatre—and, 
above all, the playwrights—must recog- 
nize as the end to which all their tech- 
niques are subordinated as means. If we 
are to fulfill our privileges and 
responsibilities in education, we must 
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not permit drama to become a mere 
means to the ends of other disciplines 
and teachers. We must not permit our- 
selves to become academic hallwalkers, 
or the stage-wise stooges of education. 
We must not even permit ourselves to 
teach dramatc techniques with no 
thought of their proper ordination to 
the purposes for which they are prac- 
ticed and implemented. 

Technique, please note, is not a 
dirty word in my vocabulary; it is a 
very good and important word when 
properly employed. Technique must be 
taught and practiced. But it does be- 
come an absurd word in my vocabulary 
when it becomes the end and not the 
means to achieve the end proper to 
drama—just as it becomes absurd in 
the broader picture when we allow 
drama to lose its own individuality and 
become only a technique, only a means 
to achieve the ends of other areas. It is 
always absurd when the forest is lost 
sight of for the trees. 

And the teacher who knows only 
dramatic technique and not drama and 
its nature—I doubt whether such a per- 
son could really know very much about 
even dramatic technique—that person is 
not a drama teacher. He may be teach- 
ing some other subject, but he should 
have the good sense and the honesty to 
follow his true calling, to join, if he is 
qualified, the ranks of the faculty on 
which subject he is poaching. 

So too, the person who knows only 
the techniques of plot, character, and 
dialogue—or the rules therefore—is not 
a playwright. He is only a doodler. Such 
educators and artists may be in the right 
church. But they are certainly in the 
wrong pew. 
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THEATRE FOR YOUTH: 
AN INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


GERALDINE B. SIKS 


This survey* which includes reports 
from twenty-seven countries is an out- 
growth of a resolution passed at the 
Hague Congress in 1953. The Theatre 
and Youth Committee of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute felt it was 
difficult to propose, or even discuss, in- 
ternational activities, knowing so little 
about national ones. The report has 
been collected by the British Center of 
the International Theatre Institute from 
questionnaires sent out during the past 
three years. Much of the credit for 
compiling the report is due Mr. John 
Allen of the British Center. Mr. Allen 
is one of the directors of In-School radio 
programs of the British Broadcasting 
Company. 

Mr. Allen is an introduction to the 
report states: 

If we may offer a few observations, we would 
say that we get a fairly clear picture of the 
theories most widely held and the most out- 
standing points of difference. For instance, the 
widespread use of mime and improvisation 
as a part of the technique that is variously 
called creative creative drama, creative dramatics 
or jeux dramatiques is of the very greatest in- 
terest. 

The fact of the matter is that we are dealing 


Geraldine B. Siks is a member of the faculty of 
the School of Drama at the University of 
Washington. She is the Children’s Theatre 
Editor of Educational Theatre Journal. 

*Edited from an international report col- 
lected by the British Center of the International 
Theatre Institute on activities for and by 
children in twenty-seven countries, 


with a new subject of study. Is it a new art? a 
new aspect of art? a new educational technique? 
or a bit of all these? We do not know. ... In 
many countries theatre for young people is 
edging into the educational system, trying to 
nuzzle out a place for itself in the school cur- 
riculum, begging the professional theatre to 
give performances of the highest possible 
artistic standards, and demanding of the con- 
science of society that economic barriers not be 
allowed to stand in the way of insistent edu- 
cational and artistic necessities. .. . 

We are all going through a difficult period 
of creating a new canon, testing new theories, 
working out new methods and while every 
country is busily engaged in sowing, we can 
hardly expect an international harvest. In- 
adequate though this report may be, we do not 
feel that what is wanted is a longer, more 
informative one, but a wider recognition that 
theatre for young people is here to stay; that 
many of the people working in it are deeply 
conscious of their lack of proper understand- 
ing; and that authorities throughout the world 
must give fuller opportunity for its study. 

We ask you to look on this report as a part 
of the humble but tremendously important 
work of International Theatre Institute and its 
parent body UNESCO in creating opportunities 
for like-minded people throughout the world 
to get to know each other better. 


AFGHANISTAN 


There is no actual organized theatre 
for children but occasionally parties of 
students are sent, at the expense of the 
state or municipality to professional the- 
atres. Cinema, however, plays a more 
important part in the curriculum. Edu- 
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cational films are shown to students, and 
parties of students are sent to cinema- 
houses which are owned and controlled 
by the state. 


AUSTRALIA 


In New South Wales the three main 
professional theatre companies which 
cater specifically to children are The 
Australian Children’s ‘Theatre, ‘The 
Children’s National Theatre and ‘The- 
atre for Children. The Australian Chil- 
dren’s Theatre tours all Australian 
states, and since its inception in 1949 
it has toured five programs, three of the 
living theatre and two of the Hogarth 
puppets. During this time it has given 
550 performances to about 400,000 chil- 
dren in all parts of the country. The 
other theatres provide drama, ballet 
and mime, and emphasize a series of 
well-produced Shakespearean excerpts 
for older children. Drama and _ allied 
activities are part of the regular curric- 
ulum of every state school in New South 
Wales. From kindergarten to high 
school some time each day is devoted to 
creative dramatics, miming, puppetry, 
classroom drama, festivals, speech, dram- 
aturgy or drama conferences. 

There is no theatre for youth in 
Queensland, but senior students are 
taken to suitable plays given by The 
Twelfth Night Theatre and the Reper- 
tory heatre in Brisbane. All secondary 
schools have active dramatic clubs. 

In South Australia play-acting is given 
an important position in the primary 
schools in social studies and literature. 
In the secondary schools this prominent 
place results in the formation of play- 
reading groups and dramatic societies. 
Amateur large-scale performances of 
Shakespeare are provided for older chil- 
dren in September of cach year. Ap- 
proximately 4,000 scholars attend each 
play. These performances are subsidised 
by the Arts Council with audience or- 
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ganization conducted by the state edu- 
cational department. 

The Education Department of ‘Tas- 
mania encourages teachers to use many 
good short plays during each year, par- 
ticularly those which employ large casts 
and encourage class participation. Sug- 
gestions are made that classroom plays 
should be balanced between impromptu 
drama and scripted drama, the former 
being necessary to keep the speaking 
and movement free and spontaneous, 
the latter to encourage form and con- 
ciseness. 

In Victoria the education department 
states that in secondary schools one-act 
plays are prescribed for the first three 
years and Shakespearean plays are stud- 
ied in the fourth and fifth years. The 
Catholic Education Office in Melbourne 
recommends to secondary pupils all 
worthwhile theatrical productions put 
on in Melbourne, and schools often ob- 
tain blocks of tickets. 

Dramatics has been a regular feature 
in primary schools in Western Australia 
for many years. The acting of written 
plays from the field of literature, mim- 
ing, puppetry and the preparation of 
short spontaneous scenes social 
studies all find a place in the schools’ 
programs. The trend is to emphasize 
the production of written plays. Creative 
dramatics in the sense of children writ- 
ing their own plays is a form not com- 
monly successful. The radio play is 
gaining importance; children listen to 
special broadcast plays and follow up 
with their ewn productions based on 
scripts supplied by the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission. 


AUSTRIA 


Theatre for Youth was founded in 
Vienna in 1932. It is devoted to the 


leisure-time activities of youth between 
the ages of six and twenty-five and to 
extra-curricular 


cultural activities. It 
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presents theatre, opera, concerts, poetry- 
readings, lectures and museum visits. It 
serves annually 500,000 children from 
all types of schools. For the youngest 
children Theatre for Youth arranges for 
the production of puppet plays during 
school. For older children there are 
marionette plays, then fairy-tale plays 
and, finally, real theatre and opera. 
Drama is not taught in Austrian schools 
as a special subject and teachers are not 
trained in relevant techniques. 


BELGIUM 

The Center for Education in Dramatic 
Art was founded in 1945 by M. Frank 
Lucas and took its present form in 1950 
when it received both recognition and 
practical assistance from the National 
Service for Youth and the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The extremely 
limited subsidy and shortage of trained 
instructors prevents extensive develop- 
ment of the Center. Very little dramatic 
art is carried on in infant and junior 
schools. In senior schools the situation 
is little better, and most schools are con- 
tent simply to give an end of term play, 
often as a form of publicity or as a 
means of raising money. There is little 
regard for the development of young 
people. Nevertheless, the Minister of 
Public Education has established a 
widely supported competition in dra- 
matic art which gives opportunities for 
the performances of jeux dramatiques 
by young children. 

Theatre performances are extremely 
popular with young people, but they 
are continually spoiled by lack of ar- 
tistic standards. The most noteworthy 
university groups come from Liege, Brus- 
sels, and Louvaine. In each case their 
subsidies have been inadequate for the 
work they have been called upon to do. 
An admirable children’s theatre is 
maintained in Brussels by Mme. Corry 
Lievens. 
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BRAZIL 


Dramatic activities were introduced 
into Brazilian schools by the Pestalozzi 
Society of Brazil. ‘The experimental the- 
atre of the Pestalozzi Society gives regu- 
larly two performances a month for 
children of school age and_ provides 
classical pieces for adolescents. ‘The clas- 
sical productions are given with string 
marionettes under the direction of Olga 
Obry in a theatre called Tatu (Teatro 
de Arte des Titereiros Unidos). Its reper- 
toire includes, besides fairy stories given 
in a pantomimic manner with music, 
classical pieces by Lorca, Shakespeare, 
Pushkin, and Gil Vincente. 


CANADA 


The Dominion Drama Festival is a 
nation-wide competitive theatre organ- 
ization consisting of regional meetings 
held in most of the provincial capitals, 
and a final festival held in a different 
city cach year. It is the only organiza- 
tion that provides any kind of coordina- 
tion between Canada’s considerable ama- 
teur dramatic activity and her growing 
professional theatre. In May, 1953, at 
Victoria, Birtish Columbia, the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Section of the Dominion 
Drama Festival was formed. One year 
pior to this in August, 1952, children’s 
theatre leaders in Canada were invited 
to form a Canadian Region and _par- 
ticipate in the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference of the American Educational 
Theatre Association. 

An analysis of the sponsors of chil- 
dren’s theatres throughout the provinces 
discloses two private studios, two com- 
munity theatres, six Little Theatre 
groups, two university theatres, and eight 
groups sponsored by Junior Leagues, civ- 
ic clubs, Recreation Commission, home 
and school organizations, and the Mu- 
tual Improvement Association. 
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CHILE 


Since 1942 the Experimental Theatre 
of the University of Chile at Santiago 
has included a theatrical section, which 
has interested itself on the one hand 
with the theatrical profession and on 
the other with colleges, universities, 
schools and other teaching establish- 
ments. Its aim is the diffusion of the- 
atrical art, but most of its work is of a 
marked educational character. 


DENMARK 


People in Copenhagen have been in- 
terested in the educational theatre for 
the last thirty years and their work led 
to the formation of the Dansk Skole 
Scene (Danish School Theatre). ‘This in- 
stitution is self-supporting, deriving its 
income from a property and the profits 
of a cinema. Children are invited to 
buy a subscription at a low fee which 
covers three performances. Productions 
are presented by professional actors in 
order that the highest possible artistic 
standards may be reached. The theatre 
repertoire consists of classical and mod- 
ern plays which are chosen by a com- 
mittee that also appraises the perform- 
ance at final rehearsal. 

In the Schools of Denmark no special 
creative dramatic emphasis is stressed, 
nor are teachers specially trained in this 
kind of work. Christmas plays and fairy 
comedies are done in some kindergar- 
tens, but there has been little develop- 
ment of this work. Most schools present 
a Danish classic once a year. It is re- 
hearsed aiter school and_ professional 
actors are often engaged for the produc- 
tion. Performances are often subsidised 
by city councils. 


FINLAND 


It is impossible to speak of any the- 
atrical activity for young people in Fin- 
land as systematically organized and sup- 


ported by public funds. As with most 
of the Finnish theatres, this work de- 
pends upon private initiative; however, 
in several parts of the country it has 
led to a recreation of traditional forms. 
According to ancient custom theatres 
stage fairy plays at Christmas. In this 
type the leading dramatist is Z. Tope- 
lius who lived in the last century, and 
his plays with their period flavor are still 
most popular. For several years the 
National Theatre of Finland has given 
regular performances for school children 
at reduced rates so that every child may 
attend. During the last two years a new 
kind of theatre for youth known as the 
Theatre Scolaire has been born. It con- 
sists of a group of professional actors, 
who visit and give performances at many 
schools throughout the country. 

There has been much discussion as 
to what the schools can do to foster in- 
terest in the theatre among the children 
of Finland. A resolution at the Scandi- 
navian Theatrical Congress that theatre 
should be taught in schools does not 
seem to promise well, because of the 
shortage of people trained in necessary 
techniques. 


FRANCE 

During the present century there have 
been a few successful ventures in estab- 
lishing theatres for children in which 
plays have been performed by adult 
professional actors. ‘The Comediens- 
Routiers, which flourished from 1929 to 
1940, found a permanent home in 1933 
in the Thédtre de L’Oncle Sebastien, 
under the direction of Leon Chancerel, 
but this theatre was unfortunately closed 
by the war. The repertoire of this the- 
atre consisted of poetic comedies and 
burlesques written specifically for chil- 
dren from six to fourteen years of age. 
Most of the plays were conceived and 
played in the manner of the commedia 
dell’ arte. 
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In 1944 the Grenier-Hussenot Com- 
pany was organized; in 1946 it was re- 
organized by Leon Chancerel and toured 
Alsace under the name of the Theatre 
of the Town and Fields. It played ani- 
mated versions of the fables of La Fon- 
taine to school children. In 1952 Leon 
Chancerel, with a grant from the Min- 
istry of Beaux Arts, was able to produce 
a dramatization of Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island. ‘This was directed by Maurice 
Jacquemont, and played every Thursday 
matinee at the Porte Saint-Martin The- 
atre for a year. 

Much emphasis has been placed on 
theatre by children throughout France. 
Creative drama appears to be the most 
successful technique with young chil- 
dren from the point of view of educa- 
tion. It is distinguished from other 
dramatic efforts of young people by the 
fact that the child must create his own 
means of expression whether by word 
or movement. Mme. Marie Dienesch 
and Leon Chancerel are leading au- 
thorities in this field of children’s drama. 
Since 1947 Mme. Dienesch has given a 
course of children’s drama at the Centre 
International de I’Universite de Paris 
where teachers come for instruction. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Since early in the century professional 
performances for children have been 
given all over the country and particu- 
larly in London. The well-known and 
typically English form of pantomime 
has always made a strong appeal to 
children, but pantomimes, at the same 
time, have relied and still rely, for 
commercial success, on adult audiences 
and are so directed. 

The Education Act of 1944 gave lati- 
tude to local education authorities to 
spend money for children’s theatre at- 
tendance. Two professional organiza- 
tions were formed immediately, the 
Young Vic, sponsored by the Old Vic 
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Organization, and the Children’s The- 
atre, administered by the Glyndebourne 
Opera. The two companies, which 
aimed at high artistic standards of per- 
formance, played a repertory of largely 
adult and classical plays adapted and 
staged with a view to audiences of chil- 
dren. Both companies received con- 
siderable support from local education 
authorities but both companies, never- 
theless, faced considerable losses and 
closed down after about six years. Two 
other post-war professional theatre com- 
panies which have been successful in 
producing for children’s audiences are 
The Northern Children’s Theatre and 
the Mobile Theatre, Limited. The Lan- 
arkshire Children’s Theatre has been in 
existence for over twenty-five years, tour- 
ing programs of songs, mimes, dances, 
and short plays to children in many 
parts of the British Isles. 

Drama of every kind has its place in 
the schools with varying success and 
proficiency. Among younger children 
creative educational drama is increasing. 
Impetus to this work and training in its 
techniques are being given by the Min- 
istry of Education and the Educational 
Drama Association which has as its 
aim the establishment of children’s 
drama as an art form in its own right. 


British universities have set their 
faces against the establishment of chairs 
of drama. The single exception is Bristol 
University where a chair of drama was 
established in 1947, and a degree in 


drama is given. 


GREECE 


In Greece there is no systematic effort 
being made to encourage theatre for 
children. During recent years profes- 
sional companies have tried to give per- 
formances for children, but without com- 
mercial success. The public education 
program does not include plans for 
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training teachers in drama to work in 
the schools. 


HAITI 

Most primary and secondary schools 
organize theatrical performances on be- 
half of young people. Many secondary 
schools excel in the interpretation of 
the most difficult French master-pieces, 
including Horace, Le Cid, Polyeucte, 
Britannicus, Iphigenie, Le Malde, Imag- 
inaire and Hernant. In December, 1948, 
La Societe Nationale d’ Art Dramatique 
was founded and recognized by the 
Utilite Publique. ‘This organization, 
which is working to develop young peo- 
ple’s theatre tastes, is tending to become 
professional to the extent that it repre- 
sents the true Haitian theatre, both in 
its organization and in its artistic trend. 


HOLLAND 

In 1945 the Scapino Ballet for youth 
was formed, and in 1ig50 the theatre 
groups De Gong, De Witte Vogel, and 
Puck started producing plays for chil- 
dren’s audiences. De Gong no longer 
exists. De Witte Vogel receives an occa- 
sional small subsidy and has an educa- 
tional emphasis. Puck works on a more 
solid basis and strives for artistic em- 
phasis. This company, composed of 
seventeen actors and actresses, gives 
about 218 performances a year for 
young children and 150 performances 
for older children. It receives subsidies 
from the state and from the Municipality 
of Amsterdam. The present repertory 
consists of five plays each year for older 
children and three plays for younger 
children. Dramatic art is in the cur- 
riculum of only a few of the more ad- 
vanced schools. Some elementary schools 
experiment with improvised plays for 
educational purposes. 


INDIA 
For the last ten years many organiza- 
tions have encouraged children’s the- 


atre, although the progress has been 
slow. In Bombay Bal-Bhuven (Chil- 
dren’s Theatre) is very popular. Chil- 
dren enact small plays, written specific- 
ally for them, and a variety of enter- 
tainment programs are given. This the- 
atre is sponsored by the Visual Educa- 
tion Division of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. In Poona an institution founded 
to study the stage holds annual competi- 
tions for children and for playwrights 
who write for children. ‘They also make 
arrangements for training teachers in 
this art. In Calcutta All-India competi- 
tions for children have been held for 
the last two years by a group called 
Children’s Little Theatre. 

Schools are slowly becoming aware of 
the importance of drama in day-to-day 
curriculum and include opportunities 
for children’s plays, rhymes, rhythms, 
and mimes. Many broadcasting stations 
in India broadcast programs mainly de- 
signed for children. Creative dramatics 
and formal dramatics are still in an ex- 
perimental stage. 


IRAQ 
The only drama for children in Persia 
is that given in the schools by the chil- 
dren themselves. A high proportion of 
children see about three performances a 
year, most of which are national plays. 


IsRAEL 

Since the foundation of the State of 
Israel in 1948, the Israeli Theatre has 
been in a continuous state of flux. This 
applies to the field of repertory as well 
as that of new productions, and to its 
companies as well as to its public. Little 
emphasis has been placed on children’s 
drama but a strong interest is en- 
couraged at the adult level. In 1953 out 
of a population of 1,670,000 there were 
1,330,793 persons who attended fifty- 
two ‘productions, which were played 
1,871 times. 
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JAPAN 


In post-war Japan the revival of juve- 
nile theatre has been lively. At present 
there are approximately ten professional 
and semi-professional juvenile theatri- 
cal companies which, while contending 
with financial difficulties, are touring 
schools throughout the country. Student 
dramatics have also become active. A 
nation-wide organization for the study 
of student drama composed of instruc- 
tors has been formed. An association of 
playwrights for children has been or- 
ganized, and the publication of ju- 
venile dramatic literature has increased. 
The department of education has under- 
taken the guidance of juvenile dram- 
aturgy. Today there is no special theatre 
for juvenile drama. As with other pro- 
fessional performances, seats for per- 
formances, by juvenile companies are 
heavily taxed. Oddly, in educational 
courses for instructors, there is not yet 
a single chair for a professorship of 
drama. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Little dramatic work has been done 
among young children, apart from a few 
timid experiments. Any performance 
of a play with older children depends 
on the personal initiative of teachers; 
not many of’whom are convinced of the 
values of dramatic art in education. 


NEw ZEALAND 


A good deal of dramatic work of a 
general kind is done in schools, both 
for its own sake and as an aid to the 
teaching of other subjects. This in- 
cludes mime and improvisation, as well 
as work on scripted plays. Teachers are 
not specifically trained, but all teacher 
training colleges feature dramatic work 
on a high level. Because of the shortage 
of professional teachers few perform- 
ances are ever given solely for children. 
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Norway 


In 1931 the School Theatre was started 
for the purpose of arousing the in- 
terest of young people in good theatre 
by organizing performances at low cost 
through school cooperation. ‘The mem- 
bers of School Theatre include students 
from the secondary schools, the contin- 
uation-schools, and the different profes- 
sional schools. When school opens in 
the autumn, the program for the forth- 
coming season has been planned, and 
pupils subscribe for season performances. 
Three performances are given for 
younger children and four for the senior 
group. While the School Theatre works 
in this way with children and youth 
from fourteen years and upward, the 
People’s Theatre offers living theatre 
and a puppet theatre for children from 
four years of age and upward. The 
People’s Theatre is a repertory theatre 
with a permanent staff which is sub- 
sidised from the government and _ the 
Municipality of Oslo. 


SouTH AFRICA 


The Children’s Theatre, Inc., of 
South Africa was formed to provide 
worthwhile programs for children in 
music, dance, and drama. It has spon- 
sored tours of puppets, orchestral con- 
certs, seasons of ballet, and, in 1948-49, 
an international exhibition of children’s 
theatre. In all primary and junior 
schools certain periods are reserved each 
week for improvisation. A public per- 
formance is given each term to children, 
parents, and friends. Teachers are giv- 
en, if they so elect, a two-year course or 
a three-year course in dramatic art. Di- 
plomas in dramatic art are offered in five 
out of six universities. The activities 
described here refer specifically to the 
white population. Few of these facili- 
ties are available in the schools for na- 


tives. 
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SWEDEN 

The Stockholm Municipal ‘Theatre 
for Children, which was started in 1942, 
provides leisure occupation for school 
children from seven through sixteen 
years of age. The municipal library 
provides free premises, and the active 
staff is paid by the School Children’s 
Leisure Occupation Committee of the 
elementary school board. Since 1945 the 
Stockholm City Council has been mak- 
ing an annual grant of 1,000 Swedish 
crowns, recently raised to 5,000 crowns, 
Besides those 
ninety 


for preduction expenses. 
children actually performing, 
children are engaged as audience on a 
free admission basis lor cach perform- 
ance, Annually 10,000 children are pro- 
vided with leisure occupation. Two per- 
formances a year are given throughout 
the school vear. In 1950 this organiza- 
tion started the Dramatic Book Club for 
children in order to give young. par- 
ticipants some background in the his- 
tory of the theatre. Another form ot 
theatre for children in which the parts 
are taken by children themselves is the 
school opera. 

The School Children’s Theatre, 
formed in 1946 by professional actors 
who tour the clementary schools, gives 
free performances during school hours. 
The City of Stockholm makes an an- 
nual grant of 40,000 Swedish crowns to 
cover all administrative expenses. Each 
play, two for each age group and two 
during each term, is given at least twen- 
ty times in the course of a tour of el- 
ementary schools. The total audiences 
approach 10,000 for each play. 

Creative dramatics is still in the ex- 
perimental stage; the most advanced ex- 
periments are those made at the Stock- 
holm Municipal Theatre for Children. 


SWITZERLAND 
There is neither a Swiss national the- 
atre nor a ministry concerning. itself 
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with theatrical affairs. Swiss theatres are 
maintained by various societies who are 
interested in theatre for youth. There 
are ten Swiss theatres maintaining com- 
panies of artists regularly giving per- 
formances for young people. At the 
Municipal Theatre of Zurich, for ex- 
ample, thirty performances of fairy plays 
are given for young children, four per- 
formances for children age, 
and six performances for adolescents. 
In addition to public theatres, there is 
considerable drama in the schools, par- 
the creative dra- 


of school 


ticularly in form of 


matics. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The Children’s ‘Theatre Conference, 
an autonomous body under the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association, 
is governed by a board clected by the 
membership. It holds an annual five- 
day meeting in August of each year and 
incorporates into the program intensive 
workshops in children’s drama subjects. 
Membership in this organization ‘n- 
cludes professional producers, college 
and university professors, civic theatre 
children’s theatre 
teachers, 
recreation 


directors, community 


personnel, secondary school 
Junior League 
leaders, private studio teachers, creative 
dramatics leaders, plavwrights, designers 
and technical advisers, as well as people 
with more general interest in the pro- 


volunteers, 


fession. 

The 
readily understood if one considers the 
groups which produce children’s plays 
or conduct creative dramatics workshops. 
They are as follows: the high school, 
college or university theatres, commun- 
ity theatres, privately operated studios 
or drama schools, and the professional 
trouping companies. At the present time 
there are approximately 1,200 groups, 
largely amateur, offering plays for chil- 
dren. The number of productions dur- 


complex picture may be more 
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ing a season varies all the way from one 
to eight. There are now a half-dozen 
professional children’s theatre companies 
producing theatre of a consistently good 
standard. These companies are the re- 
sult of private enterprise entirely. 

A recent survey shows that an in- 
creasing number of teacher training in- 
stitutions are requiring courses in crea- 
tive dramatics for elementary teachers, 
and a major emphasis in drama _ for 
those working on the high school level. 
There is evidence on both elementary 
and secondary levels of a gradual com- 
ing of age of educational drama. 


WESTERN GERMANY 


In most German towns there are few 
professional performances for children 
and youth. Children under fourteen 
years of age must in many places wait 
until Christmas time to see a suitable 
performance. The reason for this is 
above all the lack of children’s plays 
and the few adaptations of fairy stories 
in keeping with the spirit of the times. 
In Berlin young people’s theatre-going is 
organized on a large scale through the 
School Theatre. During the season from 
1953 to 1954 more than 200,000 tickets 
for Berlin theatre performances were 
distributed by this organization to school 
children of all age groups. 


About fifteen percent of German 
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youth are members of youth organiza- 
tions who experience creative play-act- 
ing by Stegreifspielen (plays without 
scripts), and by Laienspiel (performance 
with non-professionals). Plays are chosen 
to meet the needs of the creative de- 
velopment of children. In spite of the 
efforts of these organizations the result 
is not satisfying because trained adult 
leaders are lacking. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


In this country there are a hundred 
and twenty-three children’s theatres, and 
eighty-six others in which occasional per- 
formances are given especially for chil- 
dren and young people. All these the- 
atres receive a subsidy from the state 
or local municipality. 

The theatres where performances are 
given collaborate with youth organiza- 
tions, and each theatre maintains di- 
rect relations with the education depart- 
ment of the local municipality. Forty- 
three percent of the plays given have a 
place in the educational syllabus. Seven- 
ty-three percent of the plays given were 
written by Yugoslav authors. ‘Twenty- 
three percent of the total cost of the 
performances are provided by the chil- 
dren and the remaining seventy per- 
cent from subsidy. Ninety-five percent 
of the subsidy is granted by local au- 
thorities and the rest by the state. 


Pleasing to Live 


It is not to the Actor therefore, but to the vitiated and low Taste of the 
Spectator, that the Corruptions of the Stage (of what kind soever) have been 
owing.—Colley Cibber, An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


At this writing, in mid-October, a 
reviewer may be pardoned if he enter- 
tains visions of a theatrical season that 
may go down in history as nothing less 
than a miracle in Manhattan. He has 
attended at least four triumphant 
premiéres and several satisfactory ones, 
and had to concede that even the pro- 
ductions that dissatisfied him had _ir- 
ritated him in an interesting manner. 
To be able to report that much is to be 
able to report a good deal. The sceptic 
in the reporter’s curmudgeonly con- 
stitution keeps whispering “It can’t 
last,” but the realist in him, a fellow 
with modest expectations after the 
chastening experience of lean years, 
reflects that we have already had a 
years’-worth of rewarding playgoing in 
less than two months. Some perspective 
will be gained, however, by conceding 
that Broadway is still Broadway. Any 
doubts on this score would be speedily 
removed by the advent of George 
Axelrod’s comedy Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter? The author is none other 
than the playwright who was responsible 
for The Seven Year Itch, and the ques- 
tion concerning the new opus was not 
so much whether the play had merits 
but whether his second production 
would repeat the fabulous success of his 
first. The general impression was that it 
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would not, despite clever lampooning of 
Hollywood’s writers, producers, agents 
and celluloid goddesses, and despite 
excellent work by Martin Gable, Orson 
Bean, Walter Matthau, and others. The 
satire was plentiful but scattered; the 
pace fast, but the movement centrifugal. 
In this production Broadway, remember- 
ing such precedents as Boy Meets Girl, 
could be seen repeating its favorite 
game with the follies of the mass- 
production media without greatly im- 
proving upon them except in one typi- 
cal respect—that is, in maintaining a 
generally satirical attitude toward the 
iconography of our national landscape. 
But, as the social historian will remind 
us, there is also some affection for the 
subject of satirization in our hit-and- 
run and not quite genuine brand of 
satire. I am not at all sure that Will 
Success Spoil Rock Hunter won't suc- 
ceed and that it won’t become a staple 
for the community theatres whose pas- 
sion for solvency exceeds their passion 
for originality. 

It was also a sign of normality that 
one of our experimental theatres should 
trot out a Chinese fantasy or a ‘play in 
the Chinese manner.’ This time it was 
the admirable Phoenix Theatre that 
paid its respects to the tradition that 
goes back to the first production of The 
Yellow Jacket in 1912. The results were 
not admirable after the initial gratifi- 
cations afforded by Jack Landau’s de- 
signs and Janice Rule’s prettiness as 
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the princess of the play, The Carefree 
Tree, a tedious tale of the triumph of 
love over political division. No doubt 
discourse could be compounded about 
the stylized Chinese acting our actors 
imitate so mechanically. The latter suf- 
fers the additional misfortune of being 
understood, since they speak in English. 
The charm of the mimic stylization is 
apt to vanish when the words and senti- 
ments prove to be commonplace. It is 
well known that, in contrast to our 
enthusiasm, the classic Chinese drama 
was not highly esteemed by the Chinese 
scholar-critics, and apparently for the 
same reasons—untortunately for the 
playwrights, the mandarins understood 
Chinese! There was, it is true, some 
humor in the antics of the property man 
as played by Jerry Stiller, and a ballet 
of three bandits was stunning theatre; 
but I happen to believe that our theatre 
has outworn, if not outgrown, imitation- 
Chinese playwriting and acting. Our 
art-loving theatre thinks otherwise, and 
here again the opening part of the 
season ran true to form. 

I suppose it was also to be expected 
than an Italian play highly rated 
abroad should fail on Broadway. Ugo 
Betti, a well regarded playwright, came 
to our attention with The Gamblers a 
few seasons ago under the good auspices 
of Alfred Drake, but we were cool to 
this fantasy of death. This time the 
auspices for a Betti play, titled sland of 
Goats, that had run for two seasons in 
Paris were even better and included an 
excellent cast headed by Uta Hagen. 
Yet New Yorkers, led by the first-night 
reviewers, were distinctly rude. There is 
no use arguing with their reaction; they 
were pained by what struck them as 
prolix and pretentious quasi-philosophi- 
cal fantasy. I can offer no particular 
opinion without reading the script, for 
it is dificult to believe that the play was 
as bad as it appeared to be. As if to 
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repair international relations, however, 
Broadway was a genial host to “one- 
man” shows from abroad, for there is 
no xenophobia on the Great White 
Way. On the contrary, there was an 
even over-generous warmth in the wel- 
come given to Maurice Chevalier, who 
was bravely trying to recapture a 
vanished world of Parisian jollity. 
Chevalier rated indulgent personal 
salutes rather than considered criticism, 
and he got them. The brilliant comedi- 
an Joyce Grenfell in her show, Joyce 
Grenfell Requests the Pleasure, made up 
of sketches and character studies, com- 
manded gallantry for her engaging art 
as monologist extraordinary to the 
British Isles, although the content of 
the evening was decidedly routine. The 
third one-man show was given by the 
great mime Marceau, but since his work 
has been unparalleled on Broadway it 
may be tabled for consideration until 
[ have paid my respects to more familiar 
matters. 

One of these was the revived Yiddish 
\rt Theatre’s production of The Shep- 
herd King, a retelling of the story of 
Saul in an obviously “high-tragic’” man- 
ner by its author Leizer Treister. ‘This 
poetic drama was supplied with operatic 
music by Sholom Secunda, and was 
staged by the veteran Maurice Schwarts, 
who was, not unexpectedly, also an im- 
pressive Saul of the generally vivid cast. 
One could view the play with mixed 
feelings of awe and embarrassment with- 
out feeling that it was anything but ap- 
propriate to reopen the Art Theatre 
with it. Mr. Schwarts’s worthy endeavor 
to maintain a classic repertoire in Man- 
hattan has been the only one of its 
kind in four decades. It had not changed 
in its characteristic combination of 
noble and hammy, epic and corny, art. 

At the other extreme one could find a 
familiar “Anglo-Saxon” admixture of 
pathos and melodrama by going uptown 
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to the Booth Theatre to see The Wood- 
en Dish, a play by a new arrival, Ed- 
mund Morris, whose career as a_play- 
wright should be worth watching. With- 
out having yet mastered the cratt of 
developing a play in one piece, the 
author provided a touching story about 
old age and the mixed sense of responsi- 
bility and irritation of the families that 
want to get rid of their burden. By the 
time the play could unwind its course, 
the old man’s daughter-in-law was found 
betraying her husband and planning to 
run away with a truck-driving boarder, 
the granddaughter ingénue was claiming 
the affair for her own in order to keep 
the mother at home and save her grand- 
father from an old people’s home. The 
Wooden Dish escaped from the depress- 
ing monotony of its problem into some 
distinctly febrile play-making. But a 
number of the characterizations rang 
true and there was much truth of ob- 
servation in two scenes in which an 
elder son reveals his own sense of fail- 
ure and his own fear of the future while 
being unable to care for his failing 
father. ‘These scenes were superbly re- 
alized by the stage and screen actor 
James Westerfield, and the playing of 
the old man was an achievement by 
Louis Calhern that proved almost con- 
tinually absorbing. It may be said that 
if there had been less Broadway plot- 
weaving in The Wooden Dish it would 
have been a better play but that, in view 
of its subject matter, it would then have 
been a decidedly less likely candidate 
for production. 

It is also expected of Broadway that 
it should now and then revert to the 
gay ‘twenties or something as close to 
that period as 1915, the time-setting of 
The Young and Beautiful, the new play 
Sally Benson fashioned out of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald stories. The difference be- 
tween expectation and result, however, 
proved to be the most interesting thing 
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about Miss Benson's work. The play 
started out amiably with the promise of 
another combination of period-writing 
and Junior Miss, but it settled into a 
rather grim, if only vaguely clinical, ex- 
ploration of a girl’s pathological drive 
to capture young men without being 
able to love anybody. On the contrary, 
she develops an absolute loathing for 
anyone who has manifested any desire 
for her. Unlike other plays of its kind, 
The Young and Beautiful doesn’t quite 
make a clear and meaningful point. 
Whereas they are only too plain with 
their diagnostics straight out of Freudian 
literature, Sally Benson’s play isn’t plain 
enough. Not really knowing what’s the 
matter, moreover, is here close kin to 
not really caring. Yet this statement is 
only half-true. The humor of the part 
gradually gives place to a haltf-fascinated 
attraction-repulsion climaxed by pity for 
the girl. This is largely due to the per- 
formance of the voung actress Lois 
Smith in her first strong stage role since 
she made her debut in Time Out For 
Ginger. Nor is it altogether her talent, 
which is considerable, that makes the 
difference between a footless drama and 
an authentic human experience. The 
victory belongs to a very integrated act- 
ing personality associated with an ex- 
tremely appealing, unspoiled young per- 
son. The play, we may declare, is main- 
ly a libretto for Miss Smith, but such 
a declaration is not intended as devastat- 
ing criticism of Broadway. Showman- 
ship does not consist in our waiting on 
our haunches for the playwright to have 
a perfect delivery. More often it con- 
sists in giving actors or even merely 
“personalities” an opportunity to make 
effective theatre. 

Our acting unfortunately did not per- 
form any wonders in the case of N. C. 
Hunter's British play, 4 Day by the Sea, 
which had rung up a noteworthy suc- 
cess in London with a cast that in- 
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cluded Gielgud, Richardson, Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, and Irene Worth. The 
American production had Jessica ‘Tan- 
dy, Hume Cronyn, Denis King, Aline 
MacMahon, and Halliwell Hobbs. The 
last-mentioned was perfect in his part 
as a moribund English sportsman and 
mountain-climber, but the other major 
performers, despite their giving us many 
illuminating moments, failed per- 
form the necessary miracle of either 
transcending the substance of the play 
or of giving it the complete substantial- 
ity Mr. Hobbes was able to provide. 
All the characters in the play are fail- 
ures, and only by giving a special glow 
and loveliness to them could the actors 
have supplied enough dramatic interest 
to the plight of an unattractive civil 
servant, 2 woman who has had two un- 
successful marriages, and an alcoholic 
physician. The mistake of quasi-Che- 
khovian acting is the same as that ot 
quasi-Chekhovian playwriting; it con- 
sists of being satisfied with noting the 
fact of failure instead of celebrating its 
lovely phosphorescence. One must be 
half in love with failure; as Keats was 
many a time “half in love with easeful 
Death,” to give the right performance or 
compose the right play. We have not 
been very good at loving failure in Amer- 
ica recently, although I recall some beau- 
tiful realizations of that love in the 
‘thirties; most notably, Morris Carnov- 
sky's memorable performance as_ the 
grandfather in Awake and Sing! The in- 
adequacy of the playwriting in 4 Day 
by the Sea may be intrinsically British, 
but the inadequacy of the performance 
at the ANTA Playhouse was rather dis- 
tinctly American. 


II 
A Day by the Sea was even at its 
worse creditable in aim; a tawdry the- 
atre would not have made this play 
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one of its major productions. In the 
early part of the new season Broadway 
rarely strayed from an honorable and 
not infrequently well rewarded state of 
mind. Thus no one could take excep- 
tion of course to our again enjoying the 
D’Oyly Carte Company, which was in 
fine fettle when it opened its Manhattan 
repertory season with that most ex- 
quisite of the Gilbert and Sullivan op- 
erettas, Jolanthe. Comment at this late 
day would be superogatory; the one bit 
of news that is not superfluous perhaps 
is that the D’Oyly Carte has acquired a 
new Lord Chancellor in the young 
singer Peter Pratt, who almost came to 
the high standard set by his predecessor 
Martyn Green. More good news was 
the return of The Threpenny Opera to 
Manhattan in another vivacious pro- 
duction. The discovery of the season, 
or indeed of many seasons, however, was 
the appearance of the celebrated French 
mime Marcel Marceau, first at the 
Phoenix Theatre for a few weeks, dur- 
ing which there were no seats to be 
had in that large downtown playhouse, 
and then for a limited engagement in a 
Broadway house. Assisted by two fel- 
low-mimes who posed with remarkable 
beauty and expressiveness while display- 
ing the titles of his numerous numbers 
on placards, Marceau gave New York a 
memorable introduction to the art of 
miming. 

In the old days Marcel Marceau would 
have become the subject of one of those 
“familiar essays’ to which Lamb and 
Hazlitt applied their talent. One thing 
is certain: A brief description of Mar- 
ceau’s pantomimes is bound to be ab- 
surdly inadequate. He has invented a 
character called BIP whose enounters 
with life’s contretemps and triumphs are 
variously titled “BIP and the Butterfly,” 
“BIP at the Dance Hall,” “BIP Goes 
Skating,” “BIP Plays David and Golli- 
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ath,” and so on. BIP was the subject of 
the second part of Marceau’s program; 
but the first part, in which the charac- 
ter was not named, presented the same, 
yet equally varied, evocations of the 
eternal little man. Here, too, Marceau 
spoke voicelessly for the condition hu- 
maine whether he was seen braving an 
endless imaginary staircase in the num- 
ber called “Walking” or summing up 
mankind in the two-minute capsule, 
“Youth, Maturity, Old Age and Death,” 
without moving once from his position 
on the stage. Wearing a crazily battered 
tall hat topped by a long-stemmed flower 
(his precariously poised panache), Mar- 
ceau moves through vaster spaces than 
one individual’s destiny: He walks 
through areas of the human imagina- 
tion. One is moved to say that the 
sense of lostness which he renders so 
well and masters so often with deft 
gestures and almost sparrowlike quick 
movements is quintessential art in the 
theatre. 

Indomitable consciousness appears in 
Marceau’s lit-up eyes, in his dead-white 
face, mobile and livid mouth, and wire- 
spring body as he stands on the stage, 
looks up at the heights, gazes down into 
the depths, embraces himself (as his own 
dance-partner in one number), manip- 
ulates objects, frightens himself, and 
reassures himself or arrives at the faded 
dignity of rest. A great purgation is in- 
variably achieved by this art, which Mar- 
ceau has well defined in declaring that 
“Pantomime is the art of expressing feel- 
ings by attitudes.” Lineally and spatially 
his most expressive attitudes are pure in 
their economy and definitiveness like 
the brush-strokes of a master-painter or 
a line drawn by Da Vinci or Goya. Mar- 
ceau belongs to neither Broadway nor 
the Parisian boulevards, no matter how 
loudly the public may applaud and 
want to adopt him. He belongs in the 
realm of pure art which leaves one at 
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once exhilarated and helpless—helpless 
because there is nothing one can at- 
tempt in classroom or greenroom by way 
of trying to duplicate this phenomenon 
of absolute artistry. It is pure epiphany. 
France’s second noteworthy export, 
this time via England, is more explica- 
ble. I refer to Giraudoux’ pre-war play 
La Guerre de Trote n’aura pas lieu as 
translated by Christopher Fry under 
the title of Tiger at the Gates. And for- 
tunately for our national pride, we have 
made no small contribution to the event 
ourselves, since the superb production 
now on view has been directed by our 
Harold Clurman, who first staged the 
play in London. Most of the original 
cast, headed by Michael Redgrave, came 
over with the production, and the en- 
semble is, in the main, another cause 
for jubilation. In particular, Walter 
Fitzgerald’s Ulysses in the play’s biggest 
scene is a first-rate achievement, while 
Redgrave in the part of Hector which 
dominates the action gives one of the 
truly great performances of our time. It 
is difficult to believe that this is the 
same actor who played Macbeth on 
Broadway about half a dozen years ago; 
he has developed so immensely. If there 
is little precedent for so much develop- 
ment in our own theatre, the reason is 
that we cannot provide enough oppor- 
tunities for trial and error, and for ex- 
ample and emulation. Only repertory 
companies and frequent performances of 
the classics by leading actors and excel- 
lent ensembles can create a sufficiently 
favorable milieu for a full ripening. 
The Clurman production, matured 
in most of the performances by months 
of playing together, would probably have 
made a success of weaker plays than 
Tiger at the Gates, which possesses “size” 
as well as grace, depth as well as wit, 
passionateness as well as intellect. The 
combination of an excellent production 
and an excellent text (doubly excellent 
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in that Giraudoux’ playwriting has been 
transcribed by so excellent a stylist as 
Fry) enables playgoers to make the ac- 
quaintance of distinguished theatre. It 
is not difficult to describe the merits of 
the play, even if it is possible to over- 
rate it, as we are perhaps doing cur- 
rently. If Giraudoux does not tell us 
much that we do not already know 
about the paths that lead to war, he 
expresses a civilized distaste for the vul- 
garity of war-mongering and scorn for 
the egotism of those who expect to reap 
glory from bloodshed. If Giraudoux’ 
deployment of irony seems altogether 
too easy, since we know that the Trojan 
War did take place, he masters his irony 
into a species of poetry of the intellect. 

Finally, it is evident that, despite 
excellent portraiture in the case of Hec- 
tor, Andromache, and Ulysses, the au- 
thor does not prevail essentially with 
character-creation. His Helen is half- 
symbol and _ half-stereotype, his rather 
thinly drawn Cassandra bears more 
resemblance to a Junior League pro- 
phetess than to any classic Cassandra, 
his warmongering poet-senator Demokos 
is a caricature, and his Priam is a dis- 
appointingly flat figurehead. No play 
dependent upon so many lay-figures can 
quite qualify as a masterpiece. Yet 
Tiger at the Gates is nearly that, not 
merely because of the sum of its other 
than character-building qualities, but 
because of something that only those of 
us who have had experience in the the- 
atre really understand. I refer to the 
fact that the most fully created charac- 
acters, Hector and Andromache, dom- 
inate so much of the play with their in- 
tense humanity that they cast a molding 
shadow on the lightly sketched charac- 


ters. Giraudoux, moreover, has had 
the theatrical skill to put several of the 
less rounded characters (Cassandra, 


Heien, Paris, Ajax and Demokos) to con- 
tinually theatrical uses in weaving them 
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into a veritable dance of repartee, plot, 
and animated cartooning. ‘Their psy- 
chological reality may be negligible, but 
their theatrical reality is considerable. 
Where the play is in danger of suffering 
from the thinness of the characteriza- 
tions, Giraudoux was able to come to 
its rescue with an abundant resource of 
humor and imagination. Helen, in 
particular, is an enchanting character 
precisely because she is a fanciful crea- 
ture and as much an instrument of fate 
as an empty-headed young woman. 

Certainly, no fault can be found with 
the Helen of the delightful British ac- 
tress, Diane Cilento, made up and cos- 
tumed as a_pre-classic goddess-statue. 
Sphinx and serpent, woman and girl, 
she moves about as an enigma to herself, 
and as if used by a necessity outside her- 
self. She is an important character in 
this dark comedy through which Gi- 
raudoux, the diplomat as well as play- 
wright, expressed his prevision of World 
War II in 1937 along with his dismay 
at human history. She does not also 
have to be weightily motivated; it is 
more important for her to be trans- 
parent, so that one may look through 
her and see doom. Miss Cilento’s Helen 
stands ironically luminous in a gather- 
ing darkness. We may, indeed, define 
Tiger at the Gates more completely 
through her Helen than through Red- 
grave’s Hector, because the play is some- 
thing more than the story of his losing 
war against war-mongering. Tiger at the 
Gates is a perturbing poem about des- 
tiny. We find commingled in it such 
conflicting elements as truth and lies, 
wisdom and folly, idealism and egotism, 
important things and unimportant—all 
adding up to one fateful surd. 

Provided we do not ask of Giraudoux 
more character-probing and __history- 
probing than suits his purpose, we can- 
not fail to be impressed with Tiger at 
the Gates. It also happens to be a play 
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that yields many gratifications in the 
reading—first—in the original French 
and now in Christopher Fry’s transla- 
tion, published by Oxford University 
Press. Its rather Gallic quality, as well 
as Giraudoux’ concern with the surd in 
the destiny of Troy, is well represented 
by the passage in which Andromache 
wishes that Paris and Helen had at least 
loved each other: “To think that we’re 
going to suffer and die only for a pair 
of theoretical lovers and the splendour 
and calamity of the age to come will be 
founded on a trivial adventure between 
two people who don’t love each oth- 
er... .” A reading of the published 
play should also prove instructive be- 
cause it enables us to see which parts 
of the original work were omitted in the 
London and New York production. 
They happen to be the parts that are 
most fanciful—an apparition of the god- 
dess Peace at the end of the first act (pp. 
32-33) and the appearance of Iris in 
the sky bearing perfectly futile messages 
from the gods (pp. 65-66). When Iris de- 
parts, a great rainbow is seen in the 
sky; Helen’s remark, “How very like 
Iris to leave her scarf behind” may serve 
as a cue for discourse on Giraudoux’ 


sometimes questionably baroque flair for 
comic fancy. Giraudoux’ best bravura 
passages, however, are of a much higher 
order, as we may see in Hector’s fasci- 
nating description of war early in the 
first act and the conversation with Ulys- 
ses toward the end of the second (pp. 
66-72), which in Fry’s translation is as 
superb a dialogue as anything we have 
had in English drama since the tent- 
scene of Saint Joan more than thirty 
years ago. 

If the last two major productions have 
to be discussed more briefly for space 
reasons, fortunately one of them, The 
Diary of Anne Frank, requires no great 
amount of exposition. The play fash- 
ioned by Frances Goodrich and Albert 
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Hackett out of the original diary is ut- 
terly moving. Its representation of the 
plight of the characters hiding from 
the Nazis in an Amsterdam factory 
building is free equally from the banal- 
ities of belated protest and the sac- 
rileges of sentimentality. It would have 
been sacrilege indeed to sentimentalize 
this authentic account of a little girl’s 
growth and observation of life between 
the time of entering her hiding place 
with her parents to the time when she 
was removed to a concentration camp 
shortly before the end of the war. The 
play is essentially a drama of character, 
so that “natural” acting is required— 
acting at which we are extremely profi- 
cient on Broadway; for despite the 
charges of disingenuousness and super- 
ficiality against showbusiness, the Stan- 
islavskian or quasi-Stanislavskian study 
of acting amounts to a noble rage in 
Manhattan. 

But this ascription of naturalness to 
the production does not allow for the 
extraordinary force with which the pres- 
entation is punctuated. Expressive ar- 
tistry is most conspicuous in the acting 
of the sixteen-year old daughter of Lee 
Strasberg, Susan, who is the New York 
theatre’s most promising young actress 
since the debut of Julie Harris in The 
Member of the Wedding. (There is just 
a sense of strain and of calculation in 
her playing to remind us that she needs 
more experience with life and art; and 
why indeed, shouldn’t she, at her age?). 
But thorough mastery of all the situa- 
tions belongs to Joseph Schildkraut. His 
Mr. Frank is a magnificent creation in 
which a winning personality combines 
with remarkable technical skill acquired 
by more than thirty years of acting. 
Schildkraut’s performance seems entire- 
ly effortless as a long-enduring gentle- 
man who keeps his inner self inviolate 
and preserves the sanity and dignity of 
his family and_ fellow-victims. When 
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they are about to be taken to a con- 
centration camp, Mr. Frank tells them 
‘Until now we lived in fear, now we 
can live in hope’ (the words are an 
approximation) and gives each of them 
a handbag for the journey; and bag in 
hand each of them, quieted by Mr. 
Frank, faces the entering Gestapo. ‘To 
have watched Schildkraut in that scene 
is to have seen great acting, here a con- 
summately theatrical reality that belongs 
at the same time completely to life. 
But, then, all the performers, working 
under Garson Kanin’s intelligent direc- 
tion, score points that advance the idea 
that life calls to life, and that at war in 
individuals are egotism and decency 
even while men and women are hiding 
in holes like mice. And advanced espe- 
cially is the idea that a girl is growing 
out of childhood into young woman- 
hood despite conditions of immurement 
and tension that would blight her spirit 
if nature did not prove stronger than 
“conditions.” There is something asser- 
tive and healing in the terrible story of 
Anne Frank, her parents, the boy she 
fell in love with in their hideout, the 
less than admirable family-friends who 
are the lad’s parents, the hypochondria- 
cal bachelor-dentist with whom Anne 
has to share her cramped bedroom, and 
the Dutch couple that shelters these 
victims of Hitler’s genocidal mania. The 
play, as mere text, is probably not at all 
extraordinary; the play as a current 
event on the stage is. 

Except for some Shakespearian and 
Chekhov productions to be considered 
in the next issue, we are left with Ar- 
thur Miller’s 4 View from the Bridge, 
a bill of two long one-acters, only the 
second of which bears that title. Once 
more the result is electric theatre in the 
case of A View from the Bridge, thanks 
to performance as well as playwriting. 
It might have been possible to say al- 
most as much about the first play, A 
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Memory of Two Mondays, a slice-of-life 
drama that has been underrated, I 
think, because Martin Ritt’s direction, 
while unfailingly efficient, adds too little 
magic to the text, and because J. Car- 
roll Naish’s impersonation of an old 
German foreman who goes on binges 
and loses his wife is too strident and 
too much the stage-German. Still, Mil- 
ler’s two vignettes of factory-life during 
the depression years look like finger- 
exercises for the author of Death of a 
Salesman and A View from the Bridge. 

The public comes to the Coronet 
Theatre mainly for the last-mentioned 
play, and the playgoer is not disap- 
pointed unless aristocratic taste makes 
him quail at the author’s insistence that 
a common longshoreman_ obsessively 
jealous of a young immigrant who mar- 
ries his sister-in-law is a tragic figure. 
The impediments to acceptance of the 
play on a tragic plane are probably 
weaker on Broadway than they would 
be in London or Paris, and A View from 
the Bridge, very well staged by Martin 
Ritt, does not fail to stir its audiences 
even if some of Miller’s critics would 
have liked to apply his dramatic feeling 
to a more comprehensive and significant 
subject. Miller and his defenders could 
retort, of course, that the elemental pas- 
sions of his subject matter are the au- 
thentic stuff of tragedy. And Miller in- 
deed has himself gone to some pains 
to relate the story of his Brooklyn long- 
shoreman to classic drama—this by 
means of the poetic commentary of a 
reflective waterfront lawyer. The set- 
ting by Boris Aronson also asserts the 
same parallel in the juxtaposition of a 
Brooklyn waterfront tenement and a 
Greek temple. The link insisted on by 
both the author and the designer is not 
altogether arbitrary indeed. The story 
involves the longshoreman hero Larry 
(Van Heflin’s superbly realized part) 
with two Italian “submarines’—that is, 
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immigrants who entered the United 
States illegally, and the classic reference 
is to the old Greek Sicilian city of Syra- 
cuse. Even without classic parallels, 
however, there would be gripping drama 
in Larry’s jealousy of the younger of 
the two men, whom he tries to blacken 
in the opinion of his sister-in-law as an 
opportunist and homosexual, and Lar- 
ry’s death at the hands of the youth’s 
elder brother after Larry has compul- 
sively betrayed the brothers to the Im- 
migration officials who are going to de- 
port them. 


The truth is that Miller does not need 
the crutch of formal tragedy or the sup- 
port of classic parallels (his own refer- 
ences to them were indeed somewhat 
embarrassing to this reviewer): His char- 
acters are vibrantly alive, possess a nat- 
ural dignity, and are whirled about in 
a world of fateful desire, anxiety, and 
compelled conduct. Their drama has 
immediacy, on the one hand, and uni- 
versality of human entrapment, on the 
other. The real “classicism,” as well as 
the “tragic stature,” of the play is not 
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a subject for underlining, labeling, and 
theorizing; it is there in the economy 
and strict unity of the work, in the sense 
of tension and doom, and in the worth 
of the characters. Not the least of Mil- 
ler’s accomplishments is this last-men- 
tioned quality, and we have not had its 
like in native drama since O’Neill wrote 
Desire Under the Elms. That Miller 
tries to sell us the idea that his work is 
classic and universal is the flaw in A 
View from the Bridge, but the fact that 
he did not have to do so is the high 
measure of his achievement. If it is a 
limited achievement, it is nevertheless 
also a distinctive one: the play is one 
thing rather than many things rolled in 
one, as is so often the case with our 
plays, and it bears the impress of an 
author’s will. One rarely encounters 
plays in our contemporary theatre which 
might not have been written by several 
other people than the author. The per- 
sonal stamp Miller has placed on A 
View from the Bridge is to be respected 
as a genuinely poetic view of character 
and fate rare in the frequently trivial 
theatre of a too often trivial age. 


A Word for Moths 


. . . He who shall simply sing, with however glowing enthusiasm, or with 
however vivid a truth of description, of the sights, and sounds, and odors, and 
colors, and sentiments which greet him in common with all mankind—he, I say, 
has yet failed to prove his divine title. There is still a something in the distance 
which he has been unable to attain. We have still a thirst unquenchable, to 
allay which he has not shown us the crystal springs. This thirst belongs to the 
immortality of Man. It is at once a consequence and an indication of his peren- 
nial existence. It is the desire of the moth for the star. 


Edgar Allen Poe, “The Poetic Principle.” 
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Wednesday, March 17. Arrived in Orleans. 
Vonie and her mother glad to see me. Charley 
Nash and Adele, and Ninon very glad to see 
me back. Went to Charley’s house, made it 
home. All had done the best they could, but 
could not arrange to play till Vonie’s Ben— 


Thus began the 1858 diary which 
Charles Roehr Pope, a lesser star of the 
last half of the nineteenth century in 
the American Theatre, kept from 
March 17, to December 29, 1858. A 
perusal of this diary reveals some in- 
teresting information about the theatre 
and acting of 1858 as regards itinerary, 
repertoire, study, and thoughts on act- 
ing. This diary, which was discovered 
during the research for my doctoral 
dissertation,! makes the sixth publicly 
known diary written by an American 
Theatre the 1800 to 
period.? 


actor of 1900 


Charles R. Pope was not an American 
by birth, but by the naturalization of 
his father. Pope was born Carolus 
Frederich R6hr on February 17, 1832, 
in the town of Orlishausen in Saxe- 


J. Alan Hammack is a member of the faculty 
of the Department of Speech and Drama at 
Central Michigan College. 

1J. Alan Hammack, “Pope’s Theatre and 
St. Louis Theatrical History, 1879-1895.” Ph.D. 
dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1954; 
Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1955. 

2 The other publicly known diaries are: Wil- 
liam B. Wood’s “Diary or Daily Account Book,” 
1810-1835; Edwin Forrest’s diary, August 5, to 
September 27, 1835; the diaries of Noah M. 
Ludlow and Solomon F. and Harry 
Watkins’ diary, 1845-1863. 


Smith; 


Weimar-Eisenach a grand duchy of 
Germany.* He came to the United States 
in 1840, the year the family migrated 
to Rochester, New York, to live. Six 
years later he became interested in the 
theatre in Rochester, and in 1848 he 
began to act professionally. That same 
year he changed his surname from Rohr 
(or Roehr) to Pope—the English trans- 
lation of Papst, his mother’s maiden 
name, and legally changed his whole 
name to Charles Roehr Pope. Thus with 
a new name, Pope appeared at the 
Broadway Theatre in New York City 
on September 1, 1849, where he acted 
Claudius in support of Edwin Forrest’s 
Hamlet. During his acting career (which 
he followed almost continuously until 
1878, and then intermittently until 
1895), Pope acted in support of such 
stars as Forrest, James E. Murdoch, 
Julia Dean Hayne, Edwin Booth, 
Maggie Mitchell, Ben DeBar, John Mc- 
Cullough, and Edwin Adams.* At 
Burton’s Theatre, New York City, on 
July 30, 1859, Pope played Othello to 
Edwin Booth’s Tago.® He also supported 
Booth as Chevalier du Mauprat in 


8 The material on the life of Charles R. 
Pope is based on Hammack, op. cit., unless 
otherwise noted. 

4 George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New 
York Stage, Vols. V-VIII, (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1931-1936); programs of 
the St. Louis Theatre; and Lawrence Barrett, 
Edwin Forrest, (Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Company, 1881), p. 89. 

5 Odell, op. cit., VII, p. 153. 
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Richelieu when Booth played at the St. 
Louis Theatre, St. Louis, Missouri, on 
April 24, 1860.° 

In later years, Charles Pope was a 
theatre manager. He was the manager 
of the Metropolitan Theater in Indiana- 
polis in 1868; the Coates Opera House 
in Kansas City, Missouri, from 1870 to 
1871; the Olympic Theatre in St. Louis, 
Missouri, from 1871 to 1876; the 
Varieties Theatre in New Orleans from 
1876 to 1877; his own Theatre, Pope’s 
Theatre, in St. Louis, Missouri, from 
1879 to 1887; and the Oriental Theatre 
in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1895. He was 
a succesful manager at these various 
theatres, but it is in St. Louis from 1879 
to 1887 that he made a distinct contri- 
bution to the American Theatre. ‘There 
he provided the impetus and the theatre 
model for other theatre building. Be- 
tween 1879 and 1go00 there were nine 
major theatres, two minor theatres, and 
a music hall built in St. Louis. Further- 
more, Pope revived St. Louis theatrical 
life from a depression and dullness 
which had started in 1877, and also he 
destroyed the effectiveness of a_ local 
theatrical monopoly which had just 
begun operation in 1879. 


After he had retired, to all practical 
purposes, from theatrical activity, he 
became the United States Consul to 
Toronto, Canada, for the years 1889 to 
1893. Six years later, on July 2, 1899, 
Charles R. Pope died after an illness of 
five months at his residence in New 
York City. 

This is a brief account of the man 
who began his 1858 diary with the re- 
mark that his friends in New Orleans 
were glad to see him back. Especially 
glad to see him, and Pope them, were 
“Vonie and her mother.’ This Vonie 


6St. Louis Theatre programs, April 24, 
1860, in the Missouri Historical Society Library, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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was Miss Avonia Jones, a young actress.” 
In New Orleans in 1858, Mrs. Melinda 
Jones was evidently chaperoning her 
daughter. Brown says that Mrs. Jones 
had “a tall, commanding figure, a 
majestic presence, and a voice of much 
sweetness and power.’ ‘This command- 
ing personality played a rather im- 
portant part in Pope's life in 1858. 
Even though Pope’s friends were glad 
to see him, they were not able to bring 
him into the company for several days 
after his arrival. He could not play until 
Vonie’s benefit, which was on Saturday 
evening, March go. The first five entries® 
of the diary reveal Pope’s thoughts 
about his former life in St. Louis (from 
which city he evidently had come) and 
the preparation for his acting with 


Avonia Jones. 

Thursday, March 18. Engaged in shaking hands 
with friends a little too numerous. This wild 
excitement a great contrast to the dull monot- 
ony of my St. Louis life which was only re- 
lieved by Vonie, whose presence there was the 
first gleam of sunshine. 

Friday, March 19. Went to rehearsal today. 
The first time Vonie and I met in our pro- 
fessional life. All went off smoothly and 
pleasantly. I have not properly studied the 


7 According to Thomas Allston Bown in his 
A History of the New York Stage 1732-1901, 
Vol. I, (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1903), pp. 459 
and 114, Avonia Jones was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, on July 12, 1839, and made her Ameri- 
can theatrical debut April 18, 1856, at the 
People’s Theatre, Cincinnati, Ohio, as Parthenia 
in Jngomar. She was the daughter of George 
Jones, known as Count Joannes, and Mrs. 
Melinda Jones, both of whom were on the 
American stage. In 1858, Avonia Jones was a 
starring actress in New Orleans and other 
American cities. She made her London debut 
as Medea on November 5, 1861, at the Drury 
Lane Theatre. Later in 1863 she married the 
English actor, Gustavus V. Brooke. Brown 
wrote that Avonia Jones was “a lady of hand- 
some figure, handsome face and a bright eye. 
She was a popular and profitable star.” Avonia 
Jones died in Manchester, England, January 5, 
1867, a year after her husband perished at sea. 

8 Brown, Vol. I, p. 114. 

9 Entries have been punctuated only to make 
the statements clearer. Where the meaning is 
clear, punctuation has not been thought to be 
necessary, even though by formal grammatical 
rules it might be warranted. 
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part of Edgar; am to read it over with Vonie. 
She likes the piece. [To my knowledge this is 
the first time that Pope attempted to play the 
character of Edgar in The Bride of Lammer- 
moor. ] 


Saturday, March 20. Saw Vonie early this 
morning. Went to rehearsal together. A little 
nervous. Made my first appearance for two 
years. Have never felt more agitated since I 
have been on the stage. The finest reception 
I have ever had. It frightened me. I thought 
they would never stop. 


Sunday, March 21. Did not play to suit my- 
self. At the conclusion of the piece there was 
a great call. I took Vonie out. I made a speech. 
It seemed to please. Met Charlie [Pope spelled 
Charley Nash’s first name several ways; Charley, 
Charlie, and Charly.] Nash and Adele [and] 
Ninon, etc., and had a general good time. 


After these two days of acting at the 
St. Charles Theatre in The Bride of 
Lammermoor, Pope did not act during 
the week that followed. Ben DeBar did 
not dare include Pope in the casts for 
the week’s plays for fear of incurring 
the displeasure of George Percy Farren 
who was the supposed star of the 
company. Pope writes that he just 
visited, went to the theatre as a spec- 
tator, and squired Avonia Jones. He 
noticed that she was improving as an 
actress. Finally, on Saturday, March 27, 
Pope had the opportunity of playing, 
this time the role of Maurice de Saxe 
to Avonia Jones’ title role in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. It was a big day for them 
both. 


Saturday, March 27. This was a great day for 
Vonie. An eventful day in her life and one to 
which she will always look back with gratitude 
and pride. It was her complimentary Benefit 
[Capitalization such as this occurs frequently 
in many of the diary entries; no comment will 
be made concerning succeeding internal capital- 
ization, as it will be Pope’s.]. The audience 
was large, brilliant and enthusiastic. The play 
[was] Adrienne Lecouvreur. I played Maurice. 
At the end of the play she was called and re- 
ceived with acclamation. I held her by the 
hand which trembled violently. As she ad- 
vanced forward. [There should be a comma 
after bowing, and the next word, little, should 
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not be capitalized.] Little Julia Nash, Adele 
and Charlie’s sweet daughter, cried “Vonie, 
Vonie come here.” I let Vonie to the box and 
Julia placed upon her head a beautiful wreath 
of rose and orange blossoms. Then Charlie 
Waterman, Mayor of Orleans, rose, and in a 
few well chosen words presented her with a 
magnificent diamond bracelet from the young 
men of Orleans, admirers of her genius and 
beauty. She was then summoned to other [word 
should be another] box where she was again 
crowned with a splendid wreath of wheat and 
silver. I led her back to the center of the 
stage. She was so much overcome that I was 
afraid she would faint. But with a voice choking 
with emotion she uttered her thanks, in a few 
heartfelt and graceful sentences. When the 
curtain fell she threw herself on her mother’s 
bosom and weeped for joy. 


On Sunday, Pope played Charles De- 
Moor in The Robbers to a fair house 
and then saw Vonie off for Mobile, 
Alabama. On Monday, he played 
Pythias to George Farren’s Damon. 
Pope remarks that Farren would not 
play second to him, although Pope was 
starred. On Tuesday, he had a benefit at 
which time he played Othello. Ben De- 
Bar, following the custom, deducted the 
expenses for the performance before 
the receipts were turned over to Pope. 
As a result Pope received only $26.50. 
However, this was added to by friends. 


Tuesday, March 30. My benefit. Othello. Farren 
had objected to play Iago claiming choice of 
parts. But finally [he] condescended upon 
compulsion to play the latter. At about 4 o’clock 
in the morning commenced a terrific rainstorm 
blowing a hurricane. Everything overflowed. 
Could not leave the house until 10 o’clock. My 
luck still pursuing me. Charley Nash more 
indignant than myself. He knows I am poor 
and need it. $303 in the house; Ben DeBar 
$276.50, $26.50 for me: all [will] come right 
some day. Several friends paid for tickets which 
they did not use. Merriam, Ninon and Mc: 
Clure. I shall remember. Charley Nash with 
a nobility of soul which I never can forget en- 
closed me a check for $37.50 paying for fifty 
tickets which did not come in. [Assuming that 
Mr. Nash bought tickets for the best seats, 
and all of one price, the price for each ticket 
would have been seventy-five cents.] He is the 
best and noblest heart in this world. Al- 
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together I received something like fifty dollars 
from my friends. This will always be a memor- 
able epoch in my life. My friends have shown 
me they are like damascene blades of tried 
and unflinching temper. I have also found one 
who is dearer to me than all beside; in whose 
truth and love I confide and to whom I am 
also bound heart in heart. 


This last sentence in the above diary 
entry is the first rather definite state- 
ment that Pope was in love with Avonia 
Jones. They saw each other frequently 
until May 13, when engagements took 
them to different cities. After their part- 
ing, however, their “romance” gradually 
diminished until Pope in his diary 
mentioned Avonia Jones only occasion- 
ally, and then as Miss Jones. From a few 
isolated parts of the diary, it can be 
deduced that Mrs. Jones looked with 
increasing disapproval on a match be- 
tween Pope and her daughter. A reason 
is not definitely stated, but undoubtedly 
it had something to do with the greater 
success Avonia had on the stage in 1858. 

The evening of the day following his 
benefit, Pope himself left for Mobile. 
He had a difficult time leaving his 
friends, but he had to travel on. Possibly 
he had to move on to Mobile in order 
to have work, or he may have merely 
wanted to be with Avonia. At any rate, 
Pope was in Mobile early on Thursday 


morning. 
Thursday, April 1. Arrived in Mobile at 
7 o'clock. Went to the Battle House. Vonie 


and mother not up. Saw them soon, glad to 
see me, hearty greeting as usual. Went to re- 
hearsal. Met Bland [probably Humphrey 
Bland, English-born American actor, 1812-1869] 
and several other acquaintances among the com- 
pany. Appeared in Ingomar. Was well re- 
ceived. First time I had ever played the part 
with Vonie. Like her Parthenia. Was called 
out and made a stupid speech. Don’t like the 
custom, intend to avoid it as much as possi- 
ble in the future. 


Pope must have avoided curtain 
speeches after this April 1 presentation, 
because he mentions them only a few 
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more times throughout the rest of the 
diary. He often mentioned, however, 
that he and Vonie were called out for 
curtain calls. Of the four evenings that 
he played at the Mobile Theatre, there 
were curtain calls for three evenings. 
Here in Mobile he acted with Avonia 
Jones in The Bride of Lammermoor, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, and The Honey- 
moon, besides Ingomar. The company 
played to good houses during Pope’s 
stay. A member of the audience on 
Saturday, April 3, was the Governor of 
Alabama. Pope was introduced to the 
Governor at a party after the perform- 
ance. Evidently Pope had a delightful 
time socially in Mobile, although he 
stayed for only six days. On April 6 he 
and both Avonia and Mrs. Jones left by 
boat for Montgomery and traveled on 
the Mobile and Alabama rivers. 


Wednesday, April 7. On the Alabama. Every- 
thing green and beautiful. Nature in her love- 
liest garb. Capt. Jessie Coxe, an urbane and 
courteous man, treated us splendidly. Invited 
us to his room srit. Champagne—played whist. 
Nothing but enjo, ment. 


Pope wrote the above entry when 
the boat was on the Alabama river, after 
it had left the Mobile river. According 
to the account the trip must have been 
leisurely. Montgomery was merely the 
first stopover of Pope’s journey to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pope and his friends ar- 
rived at Montgomery at 8 a.m. on April 
8. While they waited for the train to 
take them on further in their journey, 
he and Avonia walked around the city. 
They strolled a little too far and came 
near to missing their train. The ride to 
Atlanta was quite tiring, Pope writes, 
and the food was miserable. On arriving 
at Atlanta in the early morning of 
April 9, a Friday, Pope’s party break- 
fasted, and this time he came closer to 
missing the train. He remarked that 
everyone was “very much frightened” 
and it was a “Good deal of fun!.”” On 
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Saturday, Pope was riding through 
Georgia and North Carolina. The 
riding was tedious, and he saw plenty 
of wasteland. Later in the day he ar- 
rived at Wilmington, North Carolina, 
which reminded him of Burlington, 
Vermont. On Sunday, April 11, he ar- 
rived in Washington after traveling by 
boat up the coast, into Chesapeake Bay, 
and up the Potomac river. He had 
covered the distance from Montgomery, 
Alabama, to Washington, D. C., a little 
over a thousand miles, in five days. On 
April 13, Pope’s party left for Baltimore 
and stayed at Barnum’s Hotel. That 
evening he attended the Baltimore The- 
atre, saw a performance of T. D. Eng- 
lish’s play, The Mormons, and also met 
John T. Ford, then manager of the 
Holliday Street Theatre in Baltimore. 
Ford later was to be the manager of the 
Washington Theatre on April 14, 1865, 
the evening Abraham Lincoln was 
shot..° The next evening Pope began 
his ten day acting engagement at the 
Baltimore Theatre. 

Wednesday, April 14. Called on Mrs. Patten 
last night. Opened in Armand [play by Anna 
C. O. Mowatt]. Good house. Good reception. 
Many old associates among the company. Not 
much acquainted in Baltimore. Don’t go out! 
Have been introduced to Mr. Swan, [and] Col. 
Spalding of Japan Expedition. 


Thursday, April 15. Evadne tonight. Played 
Colonna for the first time; not sure of words— 
coud’nt [sic] act. Sorry I changed parts. [I 
don’t know what part in Evadne Pope played 
previously, but Colonna is the male lead.] 
Vonie played well. Better than before. Very 
much applauded and called out. Twice. 


Friday, April 16. Vonie’s Benefit. Child of 
Regiment [and] Bride of Lammermoor to 
night—Piece made an impression. Pleased with 
Vonie’s singing. House good. Forgot to say 
was introduced to Mary Devlin [the girl whom 
Edwin Booth married in 1860], intimate friend 
of Vonie’s. Sweet girl. Ned Booth in town. 
Very Glad to see him. I wish to Remember 


10 Thomas Allston Brown, History of the 
American Stage, 1733 to 1870, (New York; Dick 
& Fitzgerald, 1870), p. 129. 
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this day—Memorable? [This day must have 
made Pope both sad and happy.] 

Saturday, April 17. Very unhappy all this day. 
Went to Theatre to rehearse. Did not. Ned 
Booth dines with us. Repeat of Bride of 
Lammermoor. Rob Roy. Mrs. Jones [as] Helen. 
After the play tried to have explanation. More 
unhappiness. 

Sunday, April 18. Cold and rainy. Nothing 
but gloom within and without. Dined at Mrs. 
Patten’s with Vonie, very tiresome. Excused 
myself and went home to read. Could’nt [sic] 
shake off the feeling. Returned in the evening. 
Read again “Afraja.” Fine work by T. Mugge. 


Monday, April 19. Dined with Ted Booth at 
his house. Introduced to his sisters, Asia and 
Rosalie. Former a fine looking girl. He is 
surrounded with everything to make him happy 
and a glorious career before him. I believe he 
is good and I wish him happiness. Played Fazio 
{the tragedy by H. H. Milman]. Went off 
badly. 


Tuesday, April 20. Went with Ted to see the 
monument he had erected to his father. [This 
monument is over Junius Brutus Booth’s grave 
in Baltimore Cemetery.] Simple and = grand. 
Played Ingomar. Not much enthusiasm in this 
town. Do not go out much. 

Wednesday, April 21. Studying Ralph Thorn- 
hill [in Second Love by J. Palgrave Simpson], 
Romeo and Juliet to-night. Played Mercutio, 
Mr. Swan says badly. He did not like the 
acting throughout. Late suppers. Getting tired 
of all this. 

This is the first mention that Pope 
was tiring of his rigorous schedule. 
Since he first began acting on March 20 
at New Orleans, Pope had appeared 
seventeen evenings in three different 
cities, performing in twelve different 
plays. He did this in just one month's 
time. However, Pope’s Baltimore en- 
gagement was not yet completed. He 
also appeared on April 22, 23, and 24. 
Thursday, April 22. Ted Booth left this morn- 
ing. Saw Ben Baker [who was Edwin Booth’s 
advance agent] last night. Feel lonely at 
times, actions constrained. Too much formality 
and wildness on the part of some. Played Ralph 
Thornhill, not well. Piece too neat. 


Friday, April 23. Vonie sat for a picture today 
for Mr. Swan—Mary Devlin with her. Had 


he 
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much amusement. Vonie’s benefit. Adrienne. 


and Honeymoon. Not a good house. 
Saturday, April 24. Adrienne repeated. Bad 
house again. All this owing to Ford’s over- 
advertizing and puffing Charlotte Cushman. 
{John T. Ford was evidently carrying on a big 
publicity campaign for Miss Cushman, who was 
appearing at the Holliday Street Theatre in 
Baltimore.] ‘This was commenced on Monday. 
The most unjust and unheard of treatment. 
Bad policy too, 

After the last performance in Balti- 
more, Pope spent the next day in the 
company of Avonia Jones and Mary 
Devlin. On Monday, April 26, he left 
for Washington, D. C. There, soon 
after his arrival at ten o’clock in the 
inorning, he began rehearsing Evadne. 
He had planned to perform with Avonia 
Jones in Armand, but evidently the 
resident company was unable to present 
drmand; they could only perform in 
Evadne. There was not a good house 
for Evadne, and Avonia made a speech 
“expressive of her disappointment.” Al- 
though the house was not good, the 
newspapers were complimentary to both 
Avonia and Pope. This bit of success 
was overshadowed, however, by a very 
bad boil occurring on Pope's leg, which 
became so painful that he had to remain 
in bed all day on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and most of Friday. In the true spirit of 
the theatre, Pope went to the theatre 
in the evenings and performed, suffer- 
ing much in the task. He acted in 
Ingomar, The Lady of Lyons, and The 
Bride of May 3, 
Monday, he was much improved and 
hobbled to the rehearsal of Second Love, 
in which he probably appeared that 
night. Pope acted in four more plays be- 
fore his Washington engagement was 
ended—Love’s Sacrifice, Fazio, Love, and 
Adrienne. In Fazio, Avonia astonished 
everyone by her fine acting in the part 
of Bianca. But the house was bad as 
usual, no doubt due to the fact that it 
rained all day. Adrienne, by the way, 


Lammermoor. By 
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was the only play of these four for 
which there was a good audience. 
Friday, May 7. Grand complimentary to Vonie 
tendered by the first men of the nation. 
Adrienne was the play and [the] Marseillaise 
splendidly sung by Vonie. House the best so 
far. Galaxy of talent present, don’t know about 
the beauty. 


With his Washington engagement 
over, Pope spent the time either in 
Avonia’s company; in visiting places 
like the Smithsonian, the Senate, and 
the House; or just reading. During his 
stay, he read the Tugaldsby Legends, 
and a book on John Halifax. He was 
quite inquisitive about the current af- 
fairs of the U. S. Government, as well 
as about the sights of Washington and 
often his days were very busy, as is 
witnessed by the entries for May 12 
and 13. 
taken in 
York but 
Towards 


Had _ likeness 
locket. Intended to leave for New 
was dissuaded. Afternoon as_ usual. 
evening went to hear the band at [the] Presi- 
dent’s grounds. Beautifully laid out. Will be 
very fine when all finished. Saw James Buch- 
anan. Fine looking old man. Went to Theatre. 
To bed early. 


Wednesday, May 1:2. 


Lonely. 


Thursday, May 13. Visited the Smithsonian, 
also went to Capitol. Met Senator Douglas 
[Stephen A. Douglas]. Heard Toombs [Robert 
Toombs, 1810-1885]. Returned to say fare- 
to Vonie. Remained with her over an 
hour. Renewed pledges. Have to part. Finally 
tore myself away. Met her afterwards on the 
street. Long walk together. Mutual assurances 
of trust in each other. A sad but hopeful [sic] 
Left for Baltimore. Saw Mary [Mary 


well 


parting. 
Devlin]. 


On Friday, May 14, Pope left for New 
York City, traveling by train via Phila- 
delphia. He arrived there at 7 a.m., on 
that same day and that evening he 
strolled in to Burton’s Theatre and saw 
a portion of Donizetti’s three-act melo- 
drama, Linda of Chamounix, in which 
Giorgio Ronconi (1810-1890), the great 
Italian operatic baritone, sang. On 


Saturday evening Pope witnessed the 


| 
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last New York City engagement of the 
season by Joseph Jefferson III at Laura 
Keene’s Theatre. Even though Pope 
was merely traveling, he was drawn to- 
ward the theatre, this time as a spec- 
tator. What Pope came to New York for, 
however, was to make contact with 
some of the theatre managers about a 
possible engagement both for the sum- 
mer months and the following fall. 
Theatre jobs were not very plentiful, 
and so Pope decided, after being in New 
York for six days, that he would leave 
for home, Buffalo, New York. 

Thursday, May 20. Concluded to leave for 
home. No engagement. Had some trouble to 
get off. Succeeded finally. Left by Hudson RR. 
Sent baggage from Express, for pecunious rea- 
sons. First time. 


Evidently the pay which Pope had 
received for acting was not sufficient for 
his traveling expenses, his incidental 
expenses, and the expense of “dating” 
Avonia Jones. Pope was not completely 
broke though, as is learned from the 
May 22 entry below. 


Friday, May 21. Stopped at Rochester to see 
Barton Hill and Pliss Natt. No chance for 
engagement. Hard times all around. Arrived 
home in the afternoon. Took mother by sur- 
prise. All well. Saw Bockton. Went to theatre. 
Saw Mr. and Mrs. Vicker [evidently at the 
Buffalo Theatre]. Woman can’t play Iago. 


Saturday, May 22. Saw Doctor White again. 
Leg bad. Had a talk with Carr about pass. 
Nice to see him again. Wrote to Ted Booth. 
At home nearly all day. Mr. Hansfield called 
in the evening. Glad .o find I have a balance 
of thirty dollars in Bank. Never more needed. 


While his leg with the boil was getting 
better, Pope was spending his un- 
employed days at home reading books. 
He read The Night Tide of Nature by 
Catherine Crowe, some of the works of 
some of the British poets, some of Gif- 
ford, some of Hammond, some of 
Beattie, as well as Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, Goethe’s Faust, and Falcon- 
er’s Shipwreck. He also began to study 
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the play William Tell. His stay at Buf- 
falo with his mother was not as long 
as he thought it was going to be. On 
June 1, his acting career was resumed. 
Tuesday, June 1. Received letter from Mac- 
farland a theatre manager to come to Toledo 
[Ohio]. Started 10 o'clock P.M. Dreary ride. 
Nothing of importance occurred during the 
day. Mostly occupied in preparation for jour- 
ney. 

Wednesday, June 2. Arrived in Toledo at 11 
A.M. Put up at Kingsbury House. A little 
rough. Saw Buchannan [sic] [probably McKean 
Buchanan]. T. Parker and daughter in com- 
pany. Pizzaro at night. Worst exhibition I ever 
saw. 

This performance of Richard Sheri- 
dan’s play Pizzaro which Pope saw was 
a foreshadowing of Pope’s engagement 
in Toledo. It was to be marked by poor 
houses, and poor performances on the 
part of the resident company. In only 
two of the ten performances which Pope 
presented for the Toledoans did he have 
good houses. He began his Toledo en- 
gagement on June 5, and it lasted until 
June 21, with Pope acting on practically 
consecutive evenings. Evidently Mc- 
Kean Buchanan, or Buck as Pope called 
him, acted with the resident company 
on the evenings when Pope was idle. 
Here are some of Pope’s remarks. 
Saturday, June 5. Played Ingomar last night. 
Of all the inflections this was the worst. 
House bad. Macfarland’s wife played Parthenia. 
He apologized for her defects. A letter from 
Ted Booth. 

Monday, June 7. Played the Robbers. House 
worse than on Saturday. Piece wretchedly 
played. I have encountered many bad shows 
but this bears of the palm. Was called out, 
and made a speech which seemed to tickle the 
select few. 

Tuesday, June 8. The Wife [a play by James 
Sheridan Knowles] this night. Several of . the 
actors could not read their parts from the book. 
Eight o’clock no one in the house. Thought I 
wouldn’t play. Count Florio took an early 
train. Played without him. Miss Jennie Parker 
very good in the Wife. 


Wednesday, June 9. My name up for a Ben 
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[benefit]. Rained all day. Bride of Lammor- 
moor and Katherine and Petruchio. Storm so 
violent, compelled to close the house. I begin 
to think that misfortunes are pressing upon 
me more heavily than I deserve. 


Thursday, June 10. Miss Emma and Ada Webb 
commenced an engagement. I agreed to play 
Romeo provided Macfarland would pay a 
week’s board. The play went quite well, good 
house. Miss Emma rather light in Juliet. 
Thought I played Romeo better than formerly. 


Between June 10 and June 14, he 

traveled to Adrian, Michigan, and to 
Detroit to see some friends. He returned 
to Toledo on June 14 in time to play 
Romeo. 
Monday, June 14. Rode down to Toledo with 
Stant [Stanton, a friend]. Finished reading Lue’s 
Envoy. This book contains a good moral for 
so questionable a writer. Played Romeo to a 
very bad house. Impossible to bring the bus- 
iness up with such a ragamuffin lot of showers 
{Pope means here, actors]. 


Tuesday, June 15. ‘The Misses Webb took a 
benefit, playing Camille. House fair after 
much outside work. Piece butchered. Miss Webb 
has not enough experience, nor force. Ah, how 
much study and toil it requires to learn mere- 
ly the conventionalities. 


Wednesday, June 16. A printer by the name 
of Burke took a benefit. Bad house. Played Ruy 
Gomez. Jennie Parker the Duchess. She is a 
girl of considerable talent which is wholly 
thrown away in this gay concern. 


Thursday, June 17. Miss Jennie Parker’s Ben. 
She persisted in playing Camille. I read the 
part over to her and endeavored to give her 
some idea of it. The house was quite fair and 
she played the part finely. Indeed it was a 
superior performance. 


Friday, June 18. Preparations to leave this 
hole to day were brought to a stand by Mac- 
farland who wished me to stay for two nights. 
Agreed to play Iago and Edgar for ten dollars 
and Hotel bill. Saw Buchanan and Co. murder 
Richelieu. 


Saturday, June 19. Busy all day in recovering 
Iago. It requires years to study and under- 
stand this superhuman character. I never played 
it but once before—with Davenport [which 
Davenport this was I do not know]. I did 
not please myself. The audience seemed to 
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like it. Giving to me the call at the end of the 
play. 

Monday, June 21. Played Edgar in Lear. Diffi 
cult part. Not satisfied with myself. It was 
the last night. House good. Did not get to bed 
until quite early in the morning. 

Tuesday, June 22. Packing and making prepara- 
tions to get off. Buck had some difficulty in 
getting his money. Had Macfarland arrested. 
I wasn’t paid without trouble. ‘Took passage 
in the Euphrates. 


So after a rather disagreeable engage- 
ment in Toledo, Pope left for Buffalo 
on a Great Lakes ship. He did not let 
his Toledo engagement deter him from 
going on with his theatrical life. During 
his stay, he had helped fellow actors, had 
studied some new roles, and had been 
uncharitable in his critical remarks con- 
cerning his own acting as well as that 
of others. 

Pope arrived at Buffalo on the after- 

noon of June 23, and that evening saw 
Edwin Booth at the theatre. Much of 
this short visit to Buffalo he spent in 
the company of Booth, of whom Pope 
had some critical remarks. 
Thursday, June 24. Met Charlie Hill. Passed 
most of the time at American with Ted. All 
well at home. Saw Ted play a portion of 
Lear. Not weight enough for the part; yet more 
thought. More experience. 


On Saturday, June 26, Pope was “on 
the road” again; this time on the way 
to an engagement at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Once again he journeyed on 
the Euphrates toward Toledo by way of 
Cleveland, and Kelleys Island. After ar- 
riving at Toledo early in the morning of 
June 28, he left by train at twelve noon 
for Fort Wayne. On arriving at Fort 
Wayne at 5 p.m., Pope found out that 
there was to be no play performed that 
evening. The entries for his Fort Wayne 
stay are interesting. 

Tuesday, June 29. Putting up at the Rock Hill 
House. Very fine hotel. No play last night as 


the mnan who was to play Francis was not 
forthcoming. Ingomar to night. Bad _ house. 
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Bad management [Macfarland was the man- 


ager]. Bad company. Mrs. M. [probably Mrs. 
Macfarland] jolly bad. Hill played Capt. 
Charles. 

Wednesday, June 30. Still waters for Hill. 
Morning Call for myself. People won’t come 
but Mrs. Mac tortured me in The Call. The 


Parkers have had a row and left. No hope for 
this town. Stupid blocks anyhow. 


Hill 


who 


Thursday, July 1. Othello, lago, myself 
the Moor. The individual 
perpetrated Francis came back and_ rehearsed 
Brabantio; he walked off again at play time. 
Hill good in Iago. Says he likes my Othello. 


was to have 


Friday, July 2. Much difficulty in Getting my 
piece done for the ben. Resolved to do the 
Stranger [by William Dunlap]. Hill played 
lhe Baron. $17.50 in the house. Hill and my- 
self continue to keep merry over misfortunes. 


Saturday, July 3. Hill's Benefit. All that Glit- 
ters [Is Not Gold, by Thomas & J. M. Morton] 
Brothers. Many 
week. 


and third act of Corsican 
Strangers in town. 
I played Fred and Chateau Renaud, Last night 
of our engagement. Money just in time to 


mak all sqare [make all square]. 


Best house of the 


While this was the last night of 
Pope’s Fort Wayne engagement, he did 
not leave Fort Wayne until midnight of 
July 12, from the diary entries for July 
4 to July 12, which are just idle com- 
ments, Pope must have spent the rest of 
his stay in leisurely activity. 

We next find him in Toledo on his 
way home to Bulfalo. At Toledo Pope 
and Hill appeared in a play, the title 
of which is not mentioned, to an in- 
different house. Pope does not mention 
any of the plays in which he may have 
appeared during his second Toledo stay. 
Rather he spends entry space for about 
eleven days commenting on an_ article 
which appeared in the New York 
Tribune. 

On July 26, Pope left ‘Toledo for 
Buffalo, again on the Euphrates. When 
he arrived home, the first thing he did 
after seeing his family was to see a 
Mr. Stausfield and borrow some money 
to go to New York City. Evidently his 
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Toledo and Fort Wayne engagements 
had not been very remunerative. While 
in Buffalo, Pope and Hill arranged with 
the manager of the American Theatre, 
a Mr. Carr, to play in the comedy John 
Mildway. Pope had commenced to study 
the title role on July 31, the very same 
day he had arranged with Mr. Carr to 
perform the play on August 2. Before 
the opening he had the order of the 
bill changed. 

Monday, August 2. When we [Pope and Hill] 
came to the Theatre this morning we found 
that the comedy was placed after Rookwood 
{a play by N. H. Bannister]. Had some diffi- 
culty. But it was changed. The house 
good. 


was 


Tuesday, August 3. John Mildway is not one 
of my parts. Still I was well received last 
night. Called out. Hill made a complimentary 


speech. All together was well treated. 


Wednesday, August 4. Left Buffalo last night 
at 6. P.M. and arrived in New York at 14 past 
ten. Went to 6o Walker Street. Jos. McArdle’s. 
Met a great friends. Slept at Florence 
House. 

Pope spent the time in New York City 
visiting his friends and trying to secure 
an engagement for the next season. He 
met Ben DeBar, got himself an engage- 
ment in St. Louis, and seemed to be very 
happy with it. 


many 


Friday, August 6. About the same routine this 
day as on the days previous. Prospects seem 
to be bad for the next season in New York. 
Glad my engagement is made. Could not have 
done better. 


Saturday, August 7. Met Eddy [Edward Eddy]. 
Gave me his reasons for not keeping the 
Bowery [the Old Bowery Theatre in New York 
City that was opened in 1826]. He says it is 
a hole. The neighborhood is [in] the hands 
of half grown men. Thieves and “dead rabids.” 


After ordering some wigs and seeing 
some more people, Pope left New York 
City on August 10 at 5 p.m., on a Hud- 
son River Railroad train. 

Wednesday, August 11. Tedious ride all night- 
Arrived in Buffalo 14 past ten. Mother had 
been ill. Saw Hill. Found I had to leave in 
the Brodury [name of a Great Lakes ship] at 
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7 o'clock. Mother much affected at parting. 
Hill saw me to boat. Leopold [Pope's brother] 
came down at the last moment. 


Thursday, August 12. Stopt [sic] at Kelly’s 
[Kelleys] Island in the evening and had a 
pleasant time. Drank some of the native [wine]. 
Slept soundly in consequence thereof. 


Friday, August 13. Arrived in Toledo early in 
the morning. Saw Mr. Rent and was informed 
that he had gained our cause, but Mac [Macfar- 
land of the Fort Wayne and Toledo theatres] 
had no money, so let him off on his promise 
to pay. [Evidently Pope and Hill had a war- 
rant issued to arrest Macfarland because of 
the money he owed them for their last Toledo 
engagement.}] Marshall Davis procured me a 
pass to State Line. Lucky so far. 


Saturday, August 14. After a dull unconscious- 
ness to all mundane things, rumble of cars, etc., 
got to Springfield. Had to wait at Junction 
four hours for connecting train. Got to Alton 
in the eve—played Billiards. Arrived in St. 
Louis after midnight. 


Sunday, August 15. Found myself announced 
for Sir Thomas Clifford [in The Hunchback}. 
Reported myself. Ben DeBar had not arrived. 
Called at Mr. Dean’s. Saw some old friends. 
Stopped at Planters House. Met Mrs. [Julia 


Dean] Hayne, looking a little faded but well. 


Monday, August 16. Changed my lodging. 
Took a room over Merchants Restaurant, op- 
posite Republican Office [office for the news- 
paper, the St. Louis Republican]. Opened to a 
good house. Mrs. H.’s acting artistic but slow. 
Was well received myself. 


Tuesday, August 17. Ingomar to night—our 
usual routine—Saw DeBar who promised to 


loan me two hundred. Much relieved. 


Wednesday, August 18. DeBar gave me a check 
for Two hundred dollars. Paid Three dollars 
for Bill of Exchange. Sent it home. The first 
step taken towards retrieving myself. 


This loan, really an advance in salary, 
was used to repay Mr. Stausfield. 

As can be seen by the entries above, 
Pope acted on August 16 and 17. He 
didn’t appear again at the St. Louis 
Theatre, at least from the diary entries, 
until September 6. In the interval, Mrs. 
Hayne played until August 28, and then 
another star, Miss Avonia Jones, began 
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the week of August 30. While it is possi- 
ble that Pope may have acted in sup- 
porting roles with both Mrs. Hayne and 
Miss Jones between August 18 and Sep- 
tember 6, the diary entries show that he 
spent his time visiting and dining with 
old friends. 

Pope relates that Miss Jones began her 

engagement in the play Adrienne the 
Actress, and that her acting had im- 
proved since last winter when he acted 
with her. During her engagement, he 
appeared in only one of her plays, Sybi/ 
by John Savage. This production at St. 
Louis, in which Pope had a small role. 
was the initial presentation of the play, 
and preceded the New York presenta- 
tion by eight years.?? 
Monday, September 6. Miss Jones’ engagement 
continues to realize the hopes of her friends 
both in a pecuniary and artistic sense. “Sybil” 
a new play by my friend John Savage, was 
played by her. It was a very successful repre- 
sentation. It being her first experience in an 
original character. I had a part But not a very 
good or enviable one. The piece is only of 
average literary merit. 


Miss Jones’ engagement ended on Sep- 
tember 10, but she volunteered to appear 
with Pope in The Bride of Lammermoor 
for his benefit on September 11. The 
play was presented, it being the third 
night of its presentation, and the re- 
ceipts amounted to $298.00. 


Two days later when Miss Jones de- 
parted. from St. Louis, it was a day ot 
some happiness for Charles Pope. He 
and Miss Jones had arrived at a better 
understanding. The coldness of their 
meeting on August 28 had made Pope 
gloomy for almost two weeks. His gloom 
now lifted. 

Monday, September 13. This was a day of 


“Sunshine and Clouds.” I believe we arrived at 
[a] better understanding of each other. Time 


11 Arthur H. Quinn, A History of the Ameri- 
can Drama from the Beginning to the Civil 
War, (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1946), p. 
187. 
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will show. Dined at Planters’, and saw Mrs. 
and Miss J. to Boat; was carried about a mile 
up the river. Played Hotspur [in King: Henry 
IV, part 1] at night. 


Tuesday, September 14. Played Ford in Merry 
Wives [The Merry Wives of Windsor] and was 
very imperfect in the text, result of the past 
weeks negligence. Almost deprived me of the 
little success obtained in Hotspur the night 
previous. 


Wednesday, September 15. Hacket [James H. 
Hackett] drawing very fine houses [at another 
theatre]. His portrayal of the Falstaffs lacks 
the vigor and raciness of former years. 


Thursday September 16. Did not play to night. 
Occupied in studying William Tell. Dined at 
Wood's. 

Friday, September 17. Saw Hacket [Hackett] 
play the Man of the World [a play based on 
the novel of Henry Mackenzie] in a wretched 
style. His brogue is a melange of all the parts 
he plays. 

Saturday, September 18. Played William Tell. 
Albert very bad. Was very uphill work al- 
together. But think I shall succeed in the part 
after practice. 


With Avonia Jones still in the locality 
of St. Louis, and since he did not have 
to act until Friday, September 24, he 
decided to journey to Lagrange, a town 
near Hannibal, Missouri. He left St. 
Louis by boat for Lagrange on Septem- 
ber 20 and arrived the next day. There 
he met Avonia Jones and passed sev- 
eral days in the company of her and her 
mother. One afternoon he took a buggy 
ride with Mrs. Jones who did some 
“preaching,” presumably about his see- 
ing Avonia. Evidently there was some 
disapproval on Mrs. Jones’ part; what it 
was Pope did not say. Rather unhappily, 
he returned to St. Louis, leaving La- 
grange on Thursday, September 23, and 
arriving just in time on Friday to attend 
rehearsal for the play, a melodrama en- 
titled the Wizzard of the Wave. This was 
to be performed on Friday and Saturday 
evenings, and the next Monday evening. 


Played a_ horrible 


Saturday, September 25. 
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affair called the Wizzard of the Wave in con- 
junction with long’s [Long’s] dogs who had 
been performing to wretched houses during 
the week. 

Sunday, September 26. Dined at Mrs. Wood’s 
and then home to study the Wizzard. What a 
life. Stock actor! 


Monday, September 27. Very much annoyed 
during the eve—with the changes of dress. Bad 
house to [see] Wizzard. 


This particular play greatly discom- 
forted Pope. He did not think that ac- 
tors ought to be on the same bill with 
variety acts. ‘This is the first time this 
sentiment is met in the diary. It will be 
met twice more. ‘Twenty-one years later 
when Pope began to manage his own 
theatre, this sentiment became a policy. 
Never did he present actors on a Dill 
with variety-act artists. 

The next attraction, however, brought 
a change in the bill; a tragedian with 
serious plays arrived. The actor was 
George Jamieson, an older American 
actor who was born in 1812 and who 
died in 1868. His acting style evidently 
was obsolete in 1858. 

Tuesday, September 28. Geo. Jamison [sic] 


commenced an engagement with Richelieu. Has 
been a good actor. But his day is over. 


Wednesday, September 29. Played Othello to 
Mr. Jamison’s Iago. He gave me many useful 
hints, which none but an old actor can give. 
He complimented me very highly upon my per- 
formance of the part. 


Thursday, September 30. Saw Mr. Jamison in 
a piece called the Artist’s Wife [by G. A. 
Beckett] in which he is said to excel all 
other performers. I am afraid he has lost 
his ambition. He has lost all vigor and seems 
to be careless. 


Friday, October 1. Mr. Jamison’s Benefit. Damon 
& Pythias. Mr. J.’s Damon presented many 
excellent features in conception and reading 
but it was badly executed. In the last scene 
the idea of physical prostration, but of settled 
mental purpose was fine; but almost ludicrous 
in his action. 


On the last night of Jamieson’s engage- 
ment, Pope appeared as Rollastor in an 
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unnamed play, with the proceeds going 
to one of the actor’s of the company 
for his benefit. He appeared on two 
more evenings before he had a week's 
rest. Again he comments on actors ap- 
pearing with variety artists. 

Monday, October 4. Played Arbaces in the 
Last Days of Pompeii with the Kellar Troupe 
who opened to a good house. It is in such 
associations one feels like a mountebank. How 
much longer must I endure this. 


Tuesday, October 5. Same piece. Good house. 
Lucky for DeBar. He sayd he lost $1,200 dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Kellar’s pictures are 
certainly fine. Yet they are all Model Artists 
after all [With Kellar’s troupe being a group 
of people who posed as statues thereby creating 
pictures, Pope’s last remark becomes almost 
ironic.]. 


On October 6, Pope was free for a 
week. He was delighted because he then 
had time to go to the Mercantile Library 
and do some reading, especially in 
Tennyson and Juvenal. 


Saturday, October 9. Have been at the Library 
nearly every day. Read a little of everything. 
Nothing I desire more than to be constantly 
surrounded by books. Am reading the Memoir 
of Rachel. Certainly a most extraordinary 
woman. She seems to have been guided and in- 
fluenced solely by the stronger passions. Had 
very little judgment. Had a determined will. 
Another word for genius. 


A very interesting comment which re- 
veals Pope’s philosophy concerning the 
reading of literature and its relation to 
acting is set forth in the space for the 
October 10-15 entries. 


Sunday, October 10-15. After reading the lives 
of persons who have attained much eminence 
on the stage, as the Elder Kean and Rachel, 
Forrest—etc—I am led to question the necessity 
of systematic education to achieve greatness 
in the histrionic profession. Rachel was very 
successful before she had time to know the 
rules of the language she spoke so well and 
Kean’s education was got in the Theatre, and 
I have heard Forrest say that he was ignorant 
of Grammer [sic] long after he had essayed 
the principal characters of Shakespeare. A 
man may become a good actor without being a 
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scholar but I think it impossible to seize upon 
and illustrate the five senses of the poets with- 
out a mind richly stored with the polite liter- 
ature of all ages. 


The next star at the St. Louis Theatre 

was James R. Anderson, the English ac- 
tor. He was to arrive and commence his 
engagement on Monday, October 18, but 
he didn’t arrive until Wednesday. In 
the meantime, Pope studied the part of 
Ferdinand in The Marble Heart by 
Charles Selby, and DeBar held over 
Jamieson to star in Raphael. On Tues- 
day, the company presented the melo- 
drama by Louise Medina, Nick of the 
Woods; and on Wednesday, Anderson 
finally arrived and opened in Hamlet. 
Tuesday, October 19. Played that disgusting 
mess of trash known as “Nick of the Woods” 
which DeBar will stick to alledging [sic] that 
it draws. 
Wednesday, October Anderson arrived, 
thank heaven. “Hamlet.” He is certainly an ac- 
complished actor. He gave a material represen- 
tation of the part. No Philosophy. 


20. 


Thursday, October 21. “Richard to a good house. 
Mr. A giving an actor-like view of the tyrant. 
He is incapable of grasping and infusing life 
into the subtle elements of the wily Gloster. 
Friday, October 22. “Lady of Lyons.” Mr. A.’s 
Claude [Melnotte] once his strongest part is 
now his weakest. I suppose he has become tired 
of. He is too burly. But for a man of his 
years (at least fifty) looks wonderfully well. 
Saturday, October 23. “Macbeth.” None of the 
supernatural elements in Mr. <A.’s perroration 
[sic]. No appearance of the internal workings 
of the mind apparent. I played Maeduff. 


On Sunday, Pope dined with his 
friend, Augustus Waldauer, the St. Louis 
musician and playwright. During the 
early part of the next week, he con- 
tinued visiting friends and also busied 
himself in studing the part of Titus in 
Titus Andronicus, and the role of Ful- 
vius in the play Gisippus by Gerald 
Griffin. He played this latter role on 
Thursday. 

Thursday, October 28. 


“Gisippus.” Mr. A.’s 


performance of this character I have always 


considered excellent. I played Fulvius, did not 
please myself. 


Friday, October 29. ‘Civilization’ [play by John 
H. Wilkins] is a part original with Mr. Ander- 
son and peculiarly adapted to his stvle which 
is the Romantic. 


Saturday, October 30. A repeat of Macbeth. 
The iast night of the season. A brilliant close. 
I was glad as I long to get to Orleans. 


Pope was to leave immediately for 

New Orleans. Because the “fever was 
still raging” there, however, his depar- 
ture by boat was delayed until Novem- 
ber 5. He spent the time prior to 
his departure paying accounts, seeing 
friends, and getting some books at the 
stores. Taking about six days to travel 
the approximately 800 boat miles, Pope 
arrived in New Orleans on November 
11. There he opened at the St. Charles 
Theatre on November 13, waiting the 
two days for the arrival of Mrs. George 
P. Farren. 
Saturday, November 13. Mrs. Farren arrived 
and we opened with the “Hunchback” & ‘Love 
Chase’ to a fine house, Mrs. F. not a success. 
Was called out and made a stupid speech. 


Sunday, November 14. Dined Charly’s 
{ Nash’s]. Played Gervais in Lucretia at night. 
The “Black coffin’s” drawing a good house as 
usual. [Probably refers to death in the play 
Lucretia.] 


VMonday, November 715. Plaved Macbeth. Mrs. 
Yarren was the Lady M. Had some differences 
of opinion and I think I set her right as ta 
the conception of Macbeth. She wished me to 
pause between the words to morrow—and as 
he purposes. I did not satisfy myself in the 
part—as usual. 


Tuesday, November 16. “Grieselda,” Waldauer’s 
version. My work is commencing. Do not like 
Mrs. F.’s perhoration [sic] of this unnatural 
character so well as Mrs. Hayne’s. She has 
neither the appearance-tenderness and pathos, 
of the later [latter]. 


Wednesday, November 17. Played Rolla [in 
Sheridan's Pizzaro] and Doricourt [in The 
Belle’s Stratagem by Mrs. Hannah Crowley]. 
1 did not commence to study the later [latter] 
until five in the afternoon. Of course I was 
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imperfect. It is a part entirely out of my 
line. I cannot do much in comedy. 

Thursday, November 18. Played “Robert” in 
the Wrecker’s Daughter [by James Sheridan 
Knowles] and Jaques in “As You Like It.” 
The first was a botching on my part. The last 
seemed to be considered a good performance. 
At all events it was favorably noticed the next 
day. 

Friday, November 19. The old worn out senti- 
mental twaddling maudlin Tragedy of Jane 
Shore [by Nicholas Rowe] involved me in 
Gloster. And, as Overall said the next day, 
I tried to dash through and shake it off as 
quickly as I could. 

Pope did not play on Saturday, No- 

vember go, nor did he play during the 
next two weeks, as John Collins, the 
Irish comedian, began his two-week en- 
gagement on November 22. He spent 
his time as a spectator at the theatre, 
visiting and dining with friends, and 
reading some of the works of Charles 
Kingsley, especially his writings on Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Robert Burns. On 
December 1, Pope was introduced by 
Ben DeBar to John E. Owens, the fa- 
mous Yankee character actor, and in 
i858, the manager of the Varieties The- 
atre in New Orleans. The Varieties The- 
atre opened on Monday, December 6. 
On this same date, James R. Anderson 
opened at the St. Charles Theatre in 
Hamlet. Pope did not play again until 
December 8, when he supported Ander- 
son in Macbeth. 
Wednesday, December 8. Macbeth at our house, 
a fair house. I became hoarse in the end act. 
Voice left me almost entirely. Had very little 
power for the fourth act but think I played 
the part better than before. 


Thursday, December 9. Busy all day recovering 
Jago which came upon me very suddenly. Do 
not feel at home in the part. Was loose in 
the text. Got through some portions of it 
fairly. The next bad. 


Friday, December 10. Had to recover Fulvius 
in Gissippus [sic]. Did not play with ease. 
My voice sadly out of tune. 


Saturday, December 11. Macbeth again. House 
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not good. My voice not come back yet. Begin 
to be alarmed. 


Because of his sore throat, he did not 
play on Sunday evening, nor did he play 
the following week. He passed his time 
in reading, or in attending the theatres. 
Business at both theatres during the 
week was pretty good. 

On Monday, December 20, when Wil- 
liam E. Burton opened at the St. Charles, 
Pope supported him. Of his own acting 
Pope wrote that he was “very imper- 
fect” in his role. On Tuesday evening, 
Burton appeared in his famous role of 
Toodles, and there was a “fine house.” 

Pope did not act from December 21 
to 29, the last day for which there is a 
diary entry. He did some Christmas 
shopping; sent presents to his Mother 
and family in Buffalo; spent Christmas 
day at the house of his good friend, 
Charley Nash; studied plays; and at- 
tended the theatres. He remarked that 
Burton’s benefit on December 24 was 
not good. He ‘could not laugh at his 
Bully Sackaday.’” Later, on December 
26, Pope saw a part of The Marble 
Heart put on at the Varieties Theatre. 
He remarks that it was “‘finely put upon 
the Stage” and that the statues were 
“particularly good.” 

The last three entries seem to be a 
fitting ending to Pope’s diary, because 
the studying of plays is mentioned in 
all. term, “constant 
study,’ 
actor in 1858. 


Monday, December 27. 


Certainly the 
might sum up the work of an 


Rose very late. Made 


some purchases. Got my salary and paid debts. 
Will I ever get through [paying off my debts]. 
Must commence to study for next week. Good 
house at the Theatres. Chas. Walcot [probably 
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Charles Melton made his ap- 
pearance at the St. 


Walcot, 
Charles. 
Tuesday, December 28. Read over Adrastus [in 
the play Ingomar]. A fine character. Am to 
play it with Miss Jones. A good house to see 
Burton & DeBar as the Dromios [in The 
Comedy of Errors]. Received letters from Ted 
Booth & Stausfield and paper from Miss Jones. 
Tried to read Kingsley’s paper on Tennyson 
but went to sleep—was very tired. 


Wednesday, December 29. Commenced tpie 
study of Adrastus. A very difficult charact¢r. 
I think I ought to succeed in it. Must study 
it carefully. Spent the afternoon with Wright, 
Waldauer, Hamblin, etc—House good at St. 
Charles. 


The young actor, Charles R. Pope, 
performed in either tragedies or serious 
plays; plays such as Othello, Ingomar, 
Armand, The Stranger, Camille, and 
Damon and Pythias. Pope was a busy 
person during the months in 1858 which 
are covered in the diary. To be sure, 
he did not act constantly in the ten 
month period. The total work days for 
this time were 248. This excluded all 
Sundays except March 21. Pope acted 
85, days; traveled 29 days; and for 134 
days either visited his friends, engaged 
in some form of leisure activity (most 
often it was reading), studied plays, or 
was merely unemployed. The fact that 
Pope had a repertoire of approximately 
fifty plays meant that he constantly had 
to keep  studying—probably more so 
than the diary indicates. It must be said 
that he was not perfect at every per- 
formance in his acting in all fifty plays. 
Often Pope mentioned that he acted 


badly. But what seems amazing is 


that anyone would attempt to perform 
ten 


fifty plays in a period of only 
months. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CHILDREN'S 
THEATRE CONFERENCE 


JAMES E. POPOVICH 


For eleven years the Children’s The- 
atre Conference has been a vital part of 
the American educational theatre scene. 
It has made wide and meaningful con- 
tributions to all facets of American cul- 
ture dealing with children and drama. 
Each year members of CTC convene at 
a national meeting to share their activi- 
ties, their experiences, their interests, 
and their enthusiasms. This year, the 
eleventh annual meeting, CTC met on 
the campus of the University of Utah in 
Salt Lake City, August 22-27. Nearly 
two hundred participants representing 
thirty-six states, Canada, Hawaii, Japan, 
and Mexico attended the conference. 
Program chairman for the 1955 confer- 
ence was Paul Kozelka; Albert Mitchell 
and Gail Plummer served as _ co-chair- 
men for the local arrangements. With 
the aid of many others, their efforts re- 
sulted in an exceptionally well-planned 
and inspiring program. 

Setting the stage for the high level 
of the 1955 program was the keynote 
speaker, Burdette Fitzgerald. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, speaking on a child’s need for all 
the arts, commented on the pattern 
of the present age of specialization 
which tends to pigeonhole the accom- 


James E. Popovich, Assistant Professor of Speech 
and Drama at the University of Georgia, is a 
member of the Governing Board of CTC and 
will serve as Program Chairman of the 1956 
CTC Convention. 


plishments of man. This thought proc- 
ess, she warned, comes from “the accu- 
mulation and memorization of other 
men’s ideas.” Mrs. Fitzgerald pointed 
out that fortunately today there are edu- 
cators—such as those connected with 
the Creative Education Foundation— 
who are dedicated to the belief that this 
acceptance of other men’s ideas is in- 
herently stultifying and that more at- 
tention should shift to the production 
of original ideas. This is evident in the 
fields of science and business but is 
even more apparent in the arts where 
the full potentialities of children’s cre- 
ativity are explored. And when all ave- 
nues of creative endeavor are explored 
with children, their appreciations are 
significantly widened. To elucidate these 
concepts, Mrs. Fitzgerald quoted from 
De Jong’s “The Wheel on the School” 
and read the 'ong, delightful poem 
“Circus.” 


I 


After this provocative and entertain- 
ing speech, the convention moved to 
Virginia Tanner’s Conservatory of Cre- 
ative Dance in downtown Salt Lake 
City. Miss Tanner, whose work in cre- 
ative dance with children was featured 
in Life magazine several years ago, 
thrilled the audience with her demon- 
strations. With three groups of children 
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of different ages (7-10, 11-13, 14-18), 
Miss ‘Tanner described action or epi- 
sodes which the children creatively 
danced. At times, dancing themes of 
their own choosing and of their own 
creation, the children electrified the au- 
dience with the sheer poetry of their 
movement. In one unit of the program 
devoted to Night-time when “Some 
mothers tell stories,” the tale, “The 
King’s New Clothes,” was effectively 
and beautifully communicated. Another 
(“Why Do I Have to Go to Sleep?”) was 
a charming dance about a young boy 
on a make-believe trip into the brain 
who learns why he has to go to sleep. 
It proved to be anatomically educational 
and aesthetically entertaining. Dancing 
a folk medley, one of Miss Tanner's as- 
sistants, Lola Huth, amazed the dele- 
gates with her fluidity of movement and 
her excellence of pantomimic communi- 
cation. 

The next morning during a critique 
session on the dance demonstration, 
Miss ‘Tanner amplified her views on the 
importance of child-creativity. Assert- 
ing that dance (or any art form) is 
meaningful to children only when they 
understand and experience, Miss Tan- 
ner warned against teaching an art by 
rote methods. “Beauty and discipline 
of movement can grow naturally when 
the children are motivated to think and 
understand with the help of a creative 
teacher who makes the children con- 
scious of experiencing rather than con- 
scious of self and techniques.” She de- 
scribed several appropriate illustrations 
of the naiveté of her children’s reactions 
to the public acclaim on their tour to 
New York anl Jacob’s Pillow. The suc- 
cess of Miss Tanner’s work is revealed 
by the fact that her school’s well-equip- 
ped quarters are a gift of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latterday Saints which 


enthusiastically endorses and approves 
of her methods. 


II 


Three sessions of the conference were 
devoted to creative dramatics. One of 
the sessions was a panel discussion de- 
voted to analyzing the “What and Why 
of Creative Dramatics,” while the other 
two sessions were demonstrations of the 
creative dramatics techniques. Ruth 
Lease, Burdette Fitzgerald, Rita Criste, 
Richard Adams, and _ Virginia Lee 
Comer discussed the goals of creative 
dramatics: the development of the indi- 
vidual child’s personality by encourag- 
ing independent thinking, by awaken- 
ing his imagination, by helping him to 
express his inner feelings and ideas, by 
achieving an aesthetic experience, and 
by participating in a spontaneous activ- 
ity as a part of a group. They also 
stressed the important therapeutic 
values, such as release of frustrations in 
an organized activity in the home, on 
the playground, etc., as well as in the 
school, but emphasized that such “ther- 
apy” is preventive rather than remedial 
in aim because of the limits of profes- 
sional training of leaders. Questions 
from the delegate led to a discussion of 
the value of an “audience” in creative 
dramatics, with some disagreement 
among the panelists. Distinction was 
made among “audiences”’—within the 
group, of peers, of parents, or for a 
demonstration. 

The first demonstration of creative 
dramatics was with the children from 
the Institute on Children’s Theatre 
which had preceded the conference. ‘The 
children were told the story of “Stone 
Soup” by Virginia Lee Comer, the crea- 
tive dramatics leader; the children then 
played the story through twice. The 
third session was a stimulating one led 
again by Miss Comer. This time, thirty 
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delegates served as the participators 
(playing “The Golden Goose’) with an 
equal number observing. In discussions 
which followed, Miss Comer pointed out 
that considerable differences in methods 
and techniques employed by leaders in 
creative dramatics are inevitable because 
of “the differing personalities of the 
leaders who cannot express their own 
creative powers in identical patterns and 
because of the differing needs of groups 
and requirements of different situations 
and environments.” 


In addition to the dance and creative 
dramatics demonstrations, five major 
productions of plays, a television show, 
and an MIA play were presented. The 
University of Utah television depart- 
ment and KSL-T'V produced Aladdin; 
delegates at the conference were invited 
to attend its rehearsals. The script was 
written especially for the conference by 
Madge Miller and Larry Villani; Keith 
Engar, head of the television work at 
the University of Utah, staged and pro- 
duced the half-hour program. The dele- 
gates also toured the KSL-TV_ studios 
and, earlier, Mr. Engar demonstrated 
various techniques of television produc- 
tion on a closed circuit. Equally delight- 
ful was the brief MIA road show di- 
rected by Moana Bennett. Miss Bennett 
amazed the delegates when ex- 
plained the extent of dramatic activity 
in the Mormon Church. In the Mutual 
Improvement Association (MIA) of the 
Mormon Church, family and group par- 
ticipation is phenomenal. 


George Lewis’ high school students 
presented Charlotte Chorpenning’s 
Rumpelstiltskin in the scenic stone am- 
phitheatre at Aspen Grove in the Uinta 
National Forest. ‘The production was 
well adapted to the permanent stone ar- 
rangement of the stage, cleverly utiliz- 
ing a raised area upstage for the “Edge 
of the World.” The play was produced 
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by Brigham Young University’s Children 
Theatre as a part of the memorial to 
Mrs. Chorpenning and as a representa- 
tion of her gifted writing for children’s 
audiences. 

Mrs. McThing by Mary Chase was in- 
terestingly staged in-the-round by Rob- 
ert Hyde Wilson. A production of the 
University of Utah’s Playbox ‘Theatre, 
the play's characters were played by 
community and university actors. The 
following day, in analyzing the produc- 
tion, the delegates discussed the differ- 
ences and advantages in proscenium and 
arena presentations of Mrs. McThing. 

A new script, The Secret of the Jade 
Goddess, was presented by the Chil- 
dren's Theatre Playhouse of the Univer- 
sity of Denver and Junior Entertain- 
ments, Inc. Excellently directed by John 
De Puglio of Denver, the cast was com- 
posed of young people and college stu- 
dents from that city. During the critique 
session, the children who had seen the 
play expressed their delight at the mag- 
ic, the effects, the excitement, and the 
lavishness of costuming and setting. Al- 
though the production was a very stimu- 
lating one, it was felt by some that 
several changes in the script should be 
nade before it is published. 

A theatre ballet production of The 
Blue Bird was presented under the gen- 
eral supervision of Barbara Barrie, a 
dance instructor of the University of 
Utah’s speech department. After an inti- 
tial discussion by children on their re- 
actions, the critique centered on the 
director, technical director, and the 
composer. Implications of the discus- 
sion seemed to be that this presentation 
of The Blue Bird may be approached 
three ways—as a fairy tale, as formal 
movement, and as an expression in 
color, sound, and music. Because The 
Blue Bird as a classic appeals on many 
levels, it was not surprising to find that 
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the children responded positively to the 
production. 

The last production was of an excit- 
ing new script, The Prince and the 
Knight, by Albert Mitchell. Produced 
by the University of Utah Theatre, the 
play was excellently directed by the 
playwright. The script is a treatment of 
the prince and the pauper theme, rich 
in medieval atmosphere, dialogue, and 
characters. Beautifully mounted and 
staged, the production was a thrilling 
experience for the children and_ the 
delegates. 


Il] 


A vital and stimulating part of the 
conference was devoted to two sessions 
of discussion groups. ‘These sessions were 
under the general chairmanship — of 
Agnes Haaga; their theme was a quo- 
tation from Hughes Mearnes: “You have 
something to say. Something of your 
very own. Try to say it. Don’t under- 
value it.” ‘he delegates met in separate 
interest groups, each one led by a spe- 
cialist stimulated the group to 
share and pool their knowledge and re- 


who 


sources. There were six discussion. sec- 
tions. 

A discussion group on “Children and 
the Coordinated Arts” 
lating that a third session was scheduled 
by its chairman, Margaret Woods. Mrs. 
Woods spoke of the unique potentiali- 


was so. stimu- 


ties for children’s creative development 
and growth which all the arts offer. 
Actual participation of the group in a 
creative experience began by rhythmeti- 
cal interpretation of a filmed nature 
story which Mrs. Woods had previously 
shown. She pointed out that the rela- 
tionship of a creative experience to chil- 
dren’s theatre is the “seed from which 


self-expression will grow which 


must signify trust and faith from the 
inside out.” 


Grace Price led the discussion group 
on the problems of touring companies. 
After analyzing some of the problems 
and techniques in managing the tour of 
a play for children, the group concluded 
that any sponsoring organization must 
have oriented chairman 
who can book excellent and appropriate 
plays. The group also recommended that 
a competent committee view, adjudi- 
cate, and recommend touring shows and 
that an approved list of professional 


program 


touring companies be made. 


The group meeting on children’s dra- 
ma in the private studios, under the 
leadership of Jean Poull, discussed stand- 
ards in the private studios and the need 
for keeping the emphasis on the devel- 
opment of the child. A meeting of all 
Junior League delegates was also held 
so that they could share their ideas and 
problems specific to their various types 
of producing and sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Chairman of this discussion group 
was Mrs. Frank S. Hanna, director of 
Region X of the Association of Junior 
Leagues Ruth Lease 
stressed the adoption of creative drama- 
tics to the areas of Junior League volun- 
teer service; Mrs. Hanna led a discussion 
of A. J. L. A.’s consultant service in spe- 
cialized fields of Junior League activi- 
ties. A great deal of interest was evi- 
denced by the questions and the dis- 


of America. 


cussion. 

The group analyzing the problems 
involved in graduate and research work 
was led by James E. Popovich. ‘The con- 
sensus of the group was that too fre- 
quently theses or studies in the area of 
children’s theatre are superficial or lack- 
ing because of the graduate students’ 
inadequate backgrounds in training and 
experience. Competent advisement was 
considered vital if such research is to 
be a significant contribution. ‘The group 
concluded that children’s theatre courses 
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at the graduate level should have broad 
pre-requisite training in drama and that 
creative dramatics courses should in- 
sist on pre-requisite knowledge of chil- 
dren, children’s literature, and drama. 

The delegates who met to consider 
children’s drama in religious education 
explored the vast possibilities of drama 
and faith. Led by Emily Pribble Gillies, 
the group shared their experiences in 
adapting religious materials and stories 
to creative dramatics, dance, and choral 
reading. A group of volunteers experi- 
mented in creating rhythm and move- 
ment to accompany the reading of the 
“150th Psalm.” Mrs. Gillies reported 
that a bibliography of religious dramas 
is available through the Department of 
Christian’ Education of the Episcopal 
Church, 28 Havemeyer Place, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


IV 

One of the high points of the confer- 
ence was an afternoon and evening spent 
at Aspen Grove in the Provo Canyon. 
The delegates traveled forty miles on a 
convoy of buses high into the scenic 
mountains near Provo. After a short 
and dynamic speech by Martha Brush. 
the delegates separated into regional 
groups. A stimulating hour was spent 
by the delegates conferring with others 
from their geographical areas. The plans 
formulated by each region revealed the 
strength and enthusiasm of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference at its grass- 
roots level. After a delicious picnic sup- 
per, the delegates assembled at the beau- 
tiful outdoor amphitheatre to pay trib- 
ute to the late Mrs. Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning. In a moving and beautiful speech, 
Sara Spencer spoke of Mrs. Chorpenning 
whose death last winter was a great loss 
to CTC. Rather than mourning, how- 
ever, the delegates were reminded how 
Mrs. Chorpenning herself had written of 
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death. For in one of her plays, an adap- 
tation of Sleeping Beauty, she is attempt- 
ing to teach children how to face person- 
al loss in the death of those they knew 
and loved. She changed the plot slightly 
so that in the tower scene, Beauty is sen- 
tenced by the bad fairy to die when she 
puts her finger on the spindle. When 
Beauty was pricked, she turned to her 
family, weeping around her, and said, 
“Mother, I have just found out some- 
thing wonderful. I found out you won't 
really be giving me up at all. When you 
went away a little while ago and left 
me here alone, I wasn’t really alone at 
all. You were all here with me inside 
my mind. I shall always be with you like 
that. I shall be running around in your 
mind just as I used to run around in 
your garden. And [ shall be laughing, 
and you must all laugh with me in your 
thoughts. Laughing together when we 
love one another is one of the very best 
things in the world.” 


V 


The relationship of high schools and 
children’s threatre occupied the atten- 
tion of the delegates for two sessions. 
During the first one, Jed Davis re- 
counted the problems of producing 
plays in the high schools for children’s 
audiences, stressing that the technical 
elements must be imaginative and artis- 
tic. George Lewis discussed the philoso- 
phy underlying creativity in the high 
school. Every student has a tremendous 
storehouse of creativity needing only a 
chance to release it. Thus, said Mr. 
Lewis, “more often than not the high 
school director is a counselor first and a 
director second.” 

In the second session devoted to high 
schools, Leonard Rowley outlined the 
organization of a children’s theatre with 
high school students within a_ public 
school system. He emphasized the neces- 
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sity of working closely with superinten- 
dents and principals. ‘The second speaker 
was the principal of Mr. Rowley’s school, 
Roy Metcalf, who strongly endorses chil- 
dren’s theatre now and regards it as the 
best community project at his school. 
Mr. Metcalf stated that “extra or co- 
curricular activities does for the stud- 
ents what the classroom cannot.” He 
deplored the tendency at many schools 
where athletics is the only avenue of 
student expression. 


A panel emphasizing the school ad- 
ministrator’s reaction to children’s the- 
atre was also very stimulating. Harvey 
Taylor, Ellamae Clark, Mrs. L. K. 
Blower, and Eunice Seaton discussed 
various phases of the problems of chil- 
dren’s theatre and its relationship to the 
schools, concluding that rapport on aims 
and methods with the school adminis- 
trators frequently spells the difference 
between the failure or success of a 
children’s theatre. 


Technical demonstrations were help- 
ful and unusual. One session was de- 
voted to an entertaining and informal 
technical demonstration by Vern Adix 
and his staff at the University of Utah 
‘Theatre. For one hour the audience was 
instructed in the use of flash powder, 
special effects, home-made _ lighting 
equipment, painting techniques. At a 
later session, Virginia Opsvig, assisted 
by Stanley Huntley, illustrated the emo- 
tional effects of color and light on chil- 
dren. Using the children from Miss Tan- 
ners’ creative dance classes and employ- 
ing various pools of different-colored 
lighting areas, Miss Opsvig worked cre- 
atively with the children, showing the 
relationship of movement, color, and 
mood. While no conclusive decisions 
could be drawn from so short a demon- 
stration, the hour proved to be one of 
the most fascinating and provocative of 
the entire conference. An _ excellent 


speech on another phase of production, 
business management, was given by Gail 
Plummer. Mr. Plummer outlined the 
need for intelligent and imaginative 
promotion of theatrical activity and 
showed types of brochures, posters, and 
related materials for use in publicity 
work. 


VI 

Many challenging and _ provocative 
speeches were made on playwrights and 
children’s theatre here and abroad. Mary 
Martin, chairman of the New Play Proj- 
ect Committee, sponsored a stimulating 
session on writing and finding new 
scripts. Anne Matlack gave a penetrat- 
ing speech on analyzing scripts. Speaking 
of the playwright’s approach to the 
study of character, she pointed out how, 
if he is really engaged upon a study of 
personality in action, the characters 
assume wills of their own. She stressed 
the use of inner action that gives the 
audience insight into motive, in its rela- 
tion to invisible action in a play. The 
second portion of her analysis was de- 
voted to a careful understanding of the 
function of plot and the common faults 
which result from mishandling of the 
plot elements. She deplored the use of 
gimmicks, padding, commonplace de- 
tail, and obvious exposition. Kenneth 
Carr warned of the pitfalls sometimes 
catching directors of new scripts. “It is 
much better to re-read and attempt to 
find out the author’s intent than to go 
slap-happy with a red pencil.” 


Four outstanding new scripts which 
have been produced but not yet pub- 
lished were reviewed. Grace Price im- 
parted a sense of the magnitude and sus- 
pense of Young King Arthuy by Mar- 
gery Evernden. Mary Ewen recreated the 
nonsensical high spirits of Old King 
Cole,by Joe Grenzeback, by singing the 
songs and giving the delegates as much 
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lively entertainment as _ information. 
Agnes Haaga’s rich, animated review ot 
The Treasure of the Mountain by Pa- 
tricia Randles gave it distinction and 
mystery. Kenneth Carr made the vagar- 
ies of Elizabeth Case’s Pippi Longstock- 
ing endearing, and reminded the audi- 
ence how everyone thirsts for humor 
and takes to his heart the story of an 
amiable and resourceful non-contormist. 
Mary Martin’s excellent summary chal- 
lenged the delegates that no more 
worthy trace of our progress through the 
world can be left than that concerned 
with writing and bringing to life fine 
plays for children. 

Similar attention was given to chil- 
dren’s theatre on the broad internation- 
al scene. Two reports were read from 
CTC’s delegates to the International 
Theatre Institute at Dubrovnik, Jugo- 
slavia. Isabel Burger wrote glowingly of 
the progress of children’s theatre in 
Germany; Margaret Ellen Clifford, in 
a delightful vein, gave the delegates an 
inside look at committee work and In- 
stitute organization at the Jugoslavian 
conference. Gloria Chandler spoke on 
her experience as a delegate at the 
Centro Nationale de Prevenzione e De- 
fesa Sociale conference which was held 
in Milan, Italy, the week of June 4. 
This conference was planned with the 
assistance of UNESCO, with delegates 
from the United States, Germany, 
France, and Belgium interested in the 
impact of mass communication upon 
children. Miss Chandler related the 
great language barriers which beset the 
conference but reported that in Milan, 
as everywhere where children are con- 
cerned, national barriers and differ- 
ences disappear. An informal note to 
the international theatre scene was the 
greeting from Mexico (“Las Mananitas’’) 
sung beautifully by Marie Bustos Jef- 
ferson. 
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During the week other speakers con- 
tributed significantly to the conference. 
Frank Whiting, vice-president of AETA, 
brought greetings from CTC’s parent or- 
ganization. His speech on the need for 
professional activity among educational 
theatre workers and the importance of 
artistic and human goals which we 
must set for ourselves was both moving 
and stimulating. James E. Popovich 
spoke at a banquet honoring new play- 
wrights and introduced those attending 
the conference. 

However stimulating all the othe 
speakers were, the closing luncheon 
speaker was easily the most eagerly an- 
ticipated one of the week. Winifred 
Ward’s talk on “Museums and Space 
Ships” was humorous and thought-pro- 
voking. Miss Ward explained that she 
did not fear there was any immediate 
danger to CTC’s becoming museumized. 
She did warn, however, that the best 
way to avoid its ever happening is con- 
stant objective self-evaluation, not only 
in terms of techniques but also of goals. 
Imagination is the keynote. “We want 
our theatre to be alive, swirling with 
interest. We want our material breath- 
ing with life, not outmoded and _ past 
its usefulness like so many antiques in 
a museum. And if we are going to try 
to win the great audience of older chil- 
dren who are never seen in many chil- 
dren’s theatres, we need to remember 
that though we may love antiques, 
youth loves life—life not only of the 
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past, but of the present and the future! 


Vil 


At the final luncheon, Sara Spencer, 
director of CTC for the past two years, 
turned over the “gloves” of office to 
Kozelka. Miss Spencer's steward- 
ship covered a period of many growing 
pains—a bawling infant not so many 
years ago, CTC has almost come-of-age 
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now, having nearly nine hundred mem- 
bers. 

The the 1955 
was due largely to Miss Spencer’s leader- 
ship and to the brilliant planning of 
the program by Paul Kozelka. Aiding 
him were many others: Frances Cary 
Bowen, chairman otf the hostesses, Sue 
Rothwell, President of the Salt Lake 
Junior League, and Mrs. Gail Plummer 
in charge of a delicious picnic supper 
complete with “carrot cookies.” A mon- 
umental task of organization and hospi- 
tality was done by Albert Mitchell and 
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Gail Plummer, co-chairmen of the local 
arrangements. 

On August 27, alter five inspiring and 
enjoyable days of meeting, the delegates 
left Salt Lake City with a new sense of 
dedication and comradeship. Next year, 
the twelfth annual meeting of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conterence will be held, 
August 20-25, at Northwestern Universi- 
ty. Until then, CTC members will be 
hard at work attempting to live up to 
the high ideals of children’s theatre so 
excellently advanced bv the 1955 par- 
ticipants. 


A Warning to Sophomores (and others) 


Enthusiasm, though tounded neither on reason nor divine revelation, but 
rising from the conceits of a warmed or over-weening brain, works yet, where it 
once gets footing, more powerfully on the persuasions and actions of men, than 
either of those two, or both together: men being most forwardly obedient to 
the impulses they receive from themselves; and the whole man is sure to act more 
vigorously, where the whole man is carried by a natural motion. For strong 
conceit, like a new principle, carries all easily with it; when got above common 
sense, and freed from all restraint of reason, and check of reflection, it is 
heightened into a divine authority, in concurrence with our own temper and 
inclination.—John Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book IV, 


chapter 19. 


MANUSCRIPT PLAY PROJECT 


FULL-LENGTH PLAYS AVAILABLE FOR PRODUCTION 


The Manuscript Play Project was 
formed for the purpose of benefiting 
mutually the college, university and 
community theatres wishing to produce 
new plays, and deserving young play- 
wrights who want to see their plays per- 
formed. Members of the Project, be- 
lieving that the American Theatre must 
assume a continuous responsibility for 
stimulating the writing and production 
of meritorious plays, are bound together 
as a cooperative group to find and dis- 
tribute manuscripts for production. 

The following four scripts have just 
recently been added to the list of plays 
available through the Manuscript Play 
Project. 


LO, THE ANGEL 
By Nancy Wallace 


This play has won many distinctions 
for itself, including the Joseph D. Feld- 
man award of the University of North 
Carolina, the first award of Dramatists 
Alliance of California, and first place in 
a nation-wide competition held at the 
University of Wisconsin. It is a highly 
dramatic and sensitive study of a South- 
ern Negro family set, not against a back- 
ground of race and economic struggle, 
but against the turmoil of the family’s 
own rather rapid social evolution. Liza 
Bethune, deserted by her husband dur- 
ing World War II, is caught between 
the old ways of the Negro and the very 
new, represented by her own old mother 
and her two teen-age children. The ac- 
tion of the play is precipitated by the 
old mother’s naive and deeply sincere 
belief that she must obey the dictates of 


a religious dream and literally fast until 
her soldier son returns home from over- 
seas lest he die in the crossing. At the 
same time young Lily, emotionally dis- 
turbed and involved in what Liza feels 
is a dangerous teen-age romance, rebels 
against the family and runs off with her 
boy friend Russ. The ensuing complica- 
tions tear Liza to shreds and bring the 
family to the brink of tragedy in seven 
varied, colorful and deeply poignant 
scenes revealing the weakness as well as 
the strength of Southern Negro charac- 
ter. Though all roles are Negro, they 
have been played very successfully by 
white actors. 


Cast: 7 females, 7males. One skeletal set. 


SATURDAY STRANGER 
By Joseph Rosenberg 


Saturday Stranger is a modern drama 
dealing with the frustrations of two 
lonely women—Maxine Walters, the 
owner of an apartment house in a walk- 
up west of Greenwich Village, and 
Linda Holm, one of her tenants. Maxine 
is a divorced woman with one child who 
lives with her father’s parents. She is a 
rather talkative woman who dwells on 
the happiness of her past married life to 
alleviate the loneliness of her present 
existence and help her to look forward 
to today and tomorrow. Linda is an un- 
fulfilled ballet dancer whose failure as 
an artist has left her empty and con- 
fused. The younger Linda is trapped 
in her own confusion and can only see 
her life in terms of Maxine, whom she 
has come to hate because of this feeling. 
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The conflict between the two women is 
brought to a stirring climax through the 
appearance of the “Saturday Stranger,” 
a battered yet attractively virile ex-pug, 
who comes to the house looking for a 
room and is invited to stay by Maxine. 
The action of this fascinating character 
study takes place in a moving and dra- 
matic twenty-four hours during which 
time the characters are stripped down to 
their inner emotions and then set out 
again on paths leading to greater free- 
dom, or an acceptance of what they 
have. 


Cast: 4 women, 2 men. One basic set. 


COMMAND THE MORNING 
By E. Kingsley Povenmire 


This play has just about everything a 
producer could hope for—excellent and 
expert writing, a taut, well-knit plot, 
sturdy three-dimensional characteriza- 
tions, and a strong tang of flavor that 
is entirely convincing. It is a folk play 
in the best sense of the word and Ameri- 
can through and through. Andrew Daw- 
son, a very successful farmer and cattle 
raiser of the ‘nineties, is suddenly faced 
by a series of crises that would make a 
Job cry out anew. And from his own 
point of view he does see himself as a 
Job. But the audience, though sympa- 
thetic, sees him as a victim of his own 
success, his own stubbornness, and_ his 


own pride. And finally, too, Dawson 
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comes to see himself as others see him. 
Not in time to avert all the evil he has 
brought down on himself and stalwart 
family, but in time, at least, to salvage 
himself as a man and to avert the com- 
plete destruction of his family. ‘There is 
humor in the play as well as pathos, 
tragedy, and drama. 


Cast: 6 women, 10 men. One set. 


THE LONG HILL 
By Calista Barker Clark 


The Long Hill is a folk play set on 
the western frontier of Wisconsin at the 
time of the California gold rush. Na- 
than Moore, a young farmer, is bitten 
by gold fever and finally sets off for the 
west, leaving his seventeen-year-old wife, 
who is pregnant, to take care of the 
place, with the help of her old grand- 
father, an orphaned boy, and—Nathan’s 
closest friend. The wife and friend 
gradually grow to love each other and, 
hearing that Nathan has died, finally 
plan to be married. Then, of course, 
Nathan returns. But the play carefully 
avoids the cliches inherent in the situa- 
tion. The characters are well drawn, 
simple, unforced, and convincing. The 
dialogue has the ring of authenticity 
and the whole tone of the piece is so 
warm and tender that it becomes a fine 
and moving human document. 


Cast: 1 woman, 6 men. One set. 


For permission to produce these plays, for general information on the AETA 
Manuscript Play Project, or for information on other available plays, write to 
Samuel Selden, Chairman, or to Thomas M. Patterson, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 
351, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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STATE OF THE AETA PROJECTS 


Dear Editor of ET]: 

The heartbeat of AETA is its research 
projects. Upon the vitality of the func- 
tioning of this centre of its existence de- 
pends the health of AETA. An annual 
check up is wisely provided at the hands 
of the Advisory Council through the re- 
ports submitted. How do we stand as 
we approach our annual convention at 
Los Angeles in December? 

A pertinent question concerning the 
heart is always, “How is your circula- 
tion?” ‘That is a most pertinent ques- 
tion in our “Paper World.” This is 
how we feel the pulse of AETA. 

Vital to our health and a test of our 
circulation is the active participation 
in the project work of a large propor- 
tion of the membership. Two years ago 
we abandoned the check list and 
adopted a new method of procuring 
membership for projects. This in- 
volved on the part of AETA members 
not a mere check mark but taking time 
to write a letter to the chairman of the 
project, indicating not only interest but 
qualifications. It was to be expected 
that there would be fewer letters than 
check marks but that the project chair- 
man would have better circulation of 
project materials from letter writers 
than from check markers. As far as I 
know no project chairmen have been 
deluged with letters. Quite obviously, 
the project chairmen must do some “‘cir- 
culating” in order to get members no 
matter what method is followed and 
must themselves do some letter writ- 
ing. For the most part during my two 
years of office there has been fine coop- 


eration from project chairmen. But 
there have been some each year from 
whom I have not heard. When they do 
not write to me, I assume they are not 
writing to their membership. In any 
case one of the problems which the new 
Administrative Vice-President and_ the 
Advisory Council will have to face is 
whether to continue with the present 
plan, return to the check list or find a 
yet different and, if possible, a better 
plan. 

A persistent problem of circulation is 
present in the functioning of the Board 
of Research and the Editorial Board. 
There has been a concerted attempt to 
speed up the process and the members 
of both boards have given fine coopera- 
tion. Still there are delays in getting 
project material to ET] and there is 
some questioning as to whether we have 
in the Board of Research a “fifth wheel” 
as one board member suggests. My own 
feeling is that if all the project chair- 
men could meet all the board members, 
as they did at East Lansing, many of 
our difficulties could be ironed out or 
would prove to be only “growing pains.” 

A sign of healthy growth is our Chil- 
dren’s ‘Theatre Division now in its third 
year as a division and the fact that the 
Secondary School Project under the able 
leadership of Sister Margaret Mary got 
headed divisionward last year. What 
other divisions may spring from projects 
we cannot prophesy. But increasingly 
the planning is long-range, leaving room 
for growth and expansion. 

V. A. Hospitals disappeared from the 
project picture this year because it is no 
longer needed. For the time being we 
have dropped Radio. Television has not 
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yet been heard from this year, and we 
have not been successful in reviving the 
Motion Picture Project nor the Library 
Project. Perhaps the answer for Radio, 
Television, and Motion Pictures can be 
found in some Mass Media set up. Or 
perhaps for these and the Library Proj- 
ect, all that is needed in the circulation 
of this plea for the leadership we have 
not yet found. 

Of the twenty-one projects now on the 
list, at least five are robust, well-estab- 
lished, and making substantial contribu- 
tions yearly. There are three or four 
not yet of age but showing promising 
development. Two or three are drifting 
and as many are tempermental—one 
year driving at maximum speed limit 
and the next slowing down to a walk. 
Theatre Architecture and ‘Teacher 
Training have taken on new life this 
year under able leadership and the thriv- 
ing current interest in Summer Theatre 
promises us something in addition to the 
Summer Theatre Directory. We can look 
forward with pride to the publication of 
our Five Year Bibliography and our 
U.S. Theatre Survey in the near future. 
And as I write this, [ know that [I can 
bank on at least ten good reports which 
will be in on time, show substantial 
progress, and give evidence of the finest 
kind of leadership any organization can 
boast. 

Our pulse is good. The heart beat is 
strong. But we need to keep checking. 
Our circulation is not one hundred 
percent. 

LintiAN W. VooRHEEs, 
Administrative Vice-President 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
MONTH—MARCH, 1956 


The International Theatre Month is 
sponsored by the International Theatre 
Institute and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
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zation (UNESCO). ‘Theatre throughout 
the United States—protessional, com- 
munity, church, university, high schools 
and children’s—have participated in In- 
ternational Theatre Month (ITM) for 
the past six years. 

March has again been set as a month 
to celebrate this occasion. All theatre 
groups in the U. S. are invited to join 
this effort to help bring about better 
international understanding through a 
theatrical presentation. 

Theatres can join in the celebration 
through the presentation of plays that 
give insight into the lives of other peo- 
ple in other parts of the country. Con- 
temporary plays are preferable because 
these are more significant to the Ameri- 
can people. The celebration can be car- 
ried on through vital theatre program 
articles; through radio and_ television 
programs, plays, roundtable discussions; 
through planned bulletin board and 
window displays; and through the festi- 
val idea—that is, several schools joining 
together to celebrate ITM. 

ITM has given prestige to all theatre 
groups which have participated in it. 
This prestige can be even greater in the 
hands of enterprising leadership: the- 
atre groups are urged to ask their gover- 
nors to proclaim March as International 
Theatre Month, and to seek cooperation 
from their local Chamber of Commerce, 
from their Service Clubs, and from their 
womens organizations to help bring 
about wider recognition of ITM. 

The central theme of an ITM pro- 
gram should fall within the scope of 
Article I of the UNESCO Constitution, 
which states the purpose of UNESCO 
as follows: 
rhe purpose of the Organization is to contribute 
to peace and security by promoting collabora- 
tion among the nations through education, 
science and culture in order to further uni- 


versal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental 
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freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

The ITM celebration is one time 
when Broadway and the smallest groups 
from the farthest recesses of our country 
have one objective in common—the 
business of bringing about a better un- 
derstanding of men the world over. 

Addressing the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities on No- 
vember 16, 1954, President Eisenhower 


said: 
There is no aspiration, there is no dream on 
the horizons of man’s hopes and beliefs and 
faith that is so strong, so vivid as the dream 
of peace—lasting peace. There are many things 
that must be understood and many things that 
must be done if we are to make progress 
toward the realization of that dream. But there 
is one thing, I think, that educators cannot 
afford to forget, and that is this element of 
understanding as opposed to mere knowledge. 
We know, let us say,.that the people of a 
certain country are suspicious of our motives 
when we know those motives to be good or 
are so ignorant of what we are trying to do 
in the world that our efforts to help are trans- 
lated into efforts to dominate. Unless we make 
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the effort—to understand through which that 
people may have passed, unless we understand 
that, we will never comprehend why our 
motives are misunderstood. 

. Peace is not primarily in the hands of 
elected political leaders. It is in the hands of 
the family and the home, the church and the 
school... 


These words confirm the importance 
of International Theatre Month and de- 
fine the challenge. The rest depends up- 
on you, the directors, who control the 
place theatre holds in contemporary so- 
ciety. A united ITM effort will help to 
make “the dream of peace” a reality 
in the lives of men. 

Theatres throughout the United 
States are invited to meet this challenge 
in March. 

HERSCHEL L. BRICKER 


1 Editor’s note: Questions concerning all 
phases of ITM should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Herschel L. Bricker, International The- 
atre Month, Liaison Committee, AETA, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. Professor Her- 
schel L. Bricker, a member of the faculty in 
charge of the program in theatre and drama 
at the University of Maine, is Chairman of the 
International Theatre Month for the Liaison 
Committee of AETA. 
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William R. Reardon, Editor 


NOTES ON ACTING WITH MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA. Compiled by Har- 
riet Pratt. Published by American 
Repertory Theatre Magazine, P. O. 
Box 886, Hollywood 28, California. 
Four Oct. 1954; Nov. 1954; 
Dec. 1954; Jan. 1955, totaling 16 pp. 
leaflet form. $1.00. 


issues: 


In her introduction to the first of 
these leaflets, Hazel Inez Simons, Execu- 
tive Director of the American Repertory 
Theatre says: 

For than Maria 
Ouspenskaya was part of the American  the- 
atre. To here school in New York, and later 
in Hollywood, came those students who desired 
to learn acting. They found much more: they 
learned how to develop themselves’for any of 
the arts. . . . Former students often say ‘she 
taught me so much about living,’ and ‘it was 
Ouspenskaya who taught me how to create.’ 


When Ouspenskaya’s classes were 
working on specific problems in acting, 
notes were made, by an assistant who 
was present, of Ouspenskaya’s personal 
comments and the problems under con- 
sideration. While these comments have 
undoubtedly flowered in the develop- 
ment of her student’s talents, after Ma- 
dame Ouspenskaya’s death in 1949 her 
colleagues felt that the gathering to- 
gether and publishing of these Notes 
should be of value to a wider public. 


twenty-five years 


Miss Pratt has done a notable job of 
collating and editing what may have 
seemed at first a scattered and random 
mass of material. Madame did not en- 
courage the taking of notes by the stu- 
dents while in class, preferring that they 
concern themselves with remembering 
the lessons. 


That Miss Pratt was also a member 
of the acting classes has been un- 
doubtedly the factor which has preserved 
the flavor of Madame’s comments, and 
given logical and consecutive form to 
their arrangement. For here is a record, 
not of well organized lectures on clearly 
delimited areas of knowledge, but of 
wide ranging flashes of insight and 
wisdom from a great artist. 

The material in the first of these four 
leaflets might be headed: The student’s 
approach to the art of acting. There 
is little that is new as far as terminology 
is concerned, but certain words—dedi- 
cation, selflessness, the battle to over- 
come defeat, even failure—are no longer 
clichés but become living and practical 
reality through Madame’s wise and witty 
comment. 


In the second and third leaflets, the 
discussion concerns chiefly the training 
of the actor’s instrument. For Maria 
Ouspenskaya there is no end to arduous 
and joyous work on this part of the 
actor’s training. Mastery of voice and 
diction, bodily control, development of 
the five senses: these are the actor’s tools, 
the disciplines of his art. “The human 
instrument is very rich. You must learn 
to use it in all its combinations.” ‘God 
gave you talent, but you must develop 
your instrument.” 


The last two issues of the Notes are 
mainly concerned with emotion and 
characterization. More extended quota- 
tion than is possible here would be 
necessary to illustrate the illumination 
these issues shed upon these final 
achievements of the actor’s art. The 
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place of that too often misunderstood 
term “affective memory” as a means of 
developing and enriching emotion be- 
comes clear, as does the connection be- 
tween relaxation and emotional expe- 
rience. ‘The need for expressive detail 
in building a character (‘Find the spe- 
cific for each part”) takes on new ur- 
gency as Madame discusses Mood and 
Sincerity—makes clear how inadequate 
they are without “precision of detail.” 

Indeed, this reviewer would sum up 
the experience of reading and thinking 
about these Notes as: illumination of 
the actor’s art in terms at once inspira- 
tional and precise. Maria Ouspenskaya 
is that most rare person—a great artist 
who is also a great teacher. ‘These elo- 
quent pages of the Notes are a gift to 
all of us who love the theatre. 

MARIAN STEBBINS, 
Carmel, California 


GEORGE PIERCE BAKER AND THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE. By Wisner 
Payne Kinne. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954; pp. xvit+348. 
$6.00. 

It was, I suppose, inevitable that 
someone should eventually produce a 
full volume attempting to record the 
history of G, P. Baker and his influence 
upon educational theatre. It is, I am 
sure, unlikely that any other researcher 
will discover material not amassed by 
Professor Kinne in this book. It is, I 
fear, at the moment impossible for me to 
decide whether some other person 
should, or could, make out of the 
amassed material, a more satisfactory 
or more inspiring record. ‘The simple 
fact remains that the present one is 
turgid in style, almost chaotic in or- 
ganization, and conspicuously weak in 
intent and effect. 

The fruit of some four years of varied 
research has obviously been garnered 
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with much labor, but as the huge mass 
of too frequently inconsiderable trifles 
has been simply shoveled most untidily 
onto the nearly 300 pages of this volume, 
it unfortunately makes for very labored 
reading indeed, and the reader has not 
the compensation of the author in meet- 
ing and corresponding with the near- 
great who impinged upon the legend of 
G. P. B. and the magic number 47. One 
finishes the book neither with a sigh of 
pleasure nor with a sigh of relief, but 
rather with a disturbing sense of ex- 
haustion, puzzlement, and _ frustration. 
The exhaustion comes from the long 
and weary struggle to stand up mentally 
against the amorphous avalanche of 
Professor Kinne’s accumulated materials, 
dumped so haphazardly and_higgledy- 
piggledy upon the reader. The puzzle- 
ment results from the attempt to dis- 
cover what exactly the book was in- 
tended to accomplish. The frustration 
is the outcome of the exhaustion and 
the puzzlement, and of the reluctant but 
inescapable reflection that, even if one 
is content to take the book simply as 
the biography of a rather unorthodox 
teacher, it is still far too long for its 
basic material, far too loaded with the 
inconsequential and the extraneous to 
give any clear picture of the man Baker, 
any clear analysis of what made him 
tick, of what enabled him to make 
others tick, of what gave him in his own 
time the stature to become a legend. 
Professor Kinne has thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in losing the man in the legend. 
He has apparently mistaken the famous 
pince-nez (even drawn on the title-page 
above the title), the always undistin- 
guished and pedestrian prose style, the 
more than cavalier and prejudiced taste 
and judgment, the middle-aged passion 
for folk-dancing, the ever-changing, the 
increasingly inflated but always rapidly 
abandoned plans, schemes, and ambi- 
tions, for the man. While attempting to 
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eulogize Baker the other side idolatry, 
he has naively called attention to his 
addiction to the puerile and piddling 
plays of Pinero and the jaunty or jaun- 
diced juvenilities of Jones; he even 
notes, with no sign of disapproval or 
even the flick of a startled eyelash, Bak- 
er’s desire to end his career by produc- 
ing—in the early ‘thirties!—either Jris 
or The Princess and the Butterfly—this 
latter indeed referred to with a devastat- 
ing lack of critical sense as “a delightful 
comedy about vanishing youth.” 

Although one must give up all hope 
of finding the man Baker in this con- 
fused account of the Baker legend, one 
must concede that to those who knew 
him and worked with him G. P. B. 
seems indubitably to have been a “per- 
sonality’ —of magnetism, of a sort of 
power, even of a kind of wintry Brahmin 
charm. For two years in the late ’thir- 
ties at Yale 1 was puzzled in the same 
way by being smotheringly engulfed in 
the atmosphere of the legend without 
ever being able to get any clear im- 
pression of the man, so recently retired 
and dead, from whom the engulfing at- 
mosphere emanated. Possibly, Professor 
Kinne attempted the impossible; con- 
ceivably Baker was one of those elusive 
figures whose essence cannot be distilled 
in print or even explained in adulatory 
reminiscences, 

But for his handling of his materials, 
for his apparent approach and attitude, 
for his writing style, the author must be 
held responsible. The story of Baker is 
handled in the early chapters in the 
manner of third-rate sentimental Vic- 
torian biographies; soon this method be- 
comes confused in a strange disregard 
of time—dates begin to disappear for 
long stretches, only to reappear in a 
completely upsetting way—that is, the 
reader is constantly discovering that 
Professor Kinne has, without warning 
and for no discernible reason, decided 
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to back up something like three years in 
Baker’s career. Examples of this disturb- 
ing habit abound. Here I shall illustrate 
the curious handling of time only by 
reference to the penultimate chapter, 
where, after most untypically listing in 
order three specific dates in 1933, Pro- 
fessor Kinne writes, “The following 
New Year G. P. B. and Christina were 
in Santa Barbara, California,” and_be- 
gins the following sentence, “On the 
twenty-ninth of the month. .” Fear- 
ing my weariness and bafflement had 
made me unfairly captious, crabbed, and 
curmudgeonly, I tried out this passage 
on two colleagues and asked, “What 
month?” Each replied, “January, of 
course,” to which I had to object, “Oh, 
no. Baker died before that. In the words 
of the author, ‘On January 6, his tired 
heart stopped.’””. . . A petty, picayunish 
point? No. For this sort of easily avoided 
confusion has dominated the preceding 
286 pages. 


Apparent approach attitude? 
Well, consider the title. Baker in no 
way affected “The American Theatre.” 
In my first sentence I referred to his in- 
fluence on the educational theatre. This 
was great, revolutionary, pervasive, and 
continuing. Almost inadvertently, Pro- 
fessor Kinne demonstrates the reality of 
this influence throughout his pages. But 
despite his valiant efforts to do so, and 
despite quotations from the playwrights 
themselves, he in no way proves that 
O’Neill, Philip Barry, and Sidney How- 
ard, the only considerable dramatists 
who might have worn the mystic numer- 
als 47, were in whole or in part either 
created or changed by contact with the 
master. Encouraged, yes. Indubitably. 
But instance after instance is detailed 
of Baker’s mistaking other ephemeral 
and quickly fading and forgotten talents 
as the equal of the separate and varied 
powers of those three shining lights. 


The apparent intent of the volume 
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was to settle firmly the positive po- 
sition of Baker as a “great.” Possibly 
this could be done, but, I hazard 
the opinion, better in a small and al- 
most unfactual monograph by a really 
fine diagnostic and analytical critic, pos- 
sessed of a persuasive impressionistic 
style. A hint of what might be done is 
given in John Mason Brown’s too lauda- 
tory introduction. As this book stands, 
one has the uncomfortable feeling that 
Professor Kinne did not even clearly 
decide what “great” Baker he was eulo- 
gizing. 

I have attacked the style of the book. 
It is fairly uniformly unsatisfactory, but 
it varies from the flabby and flaccid 
through the cloudy and cluttered to the 
reekingly rhapsodic. The strangest pas- 
sage—and it is literally shocking—is 
found in Chapter XXI, where, with no 
warning or explanation, Professor Kinne 
describes Baker delivering two lectures 
at Radcliffe in April of 1904 in what 
can only be defined as a nauseating ex- 
ample of cooing, hero-worshipping, 
bloomer-girl as opposed to bobby-soxed 
feminine purple prose. Obvious quota- 
tions from Baker himself are alternated 
with detailed descriptions of his ges- 
tures, facial expressions, and vocal in- 
flections, culminating with: 

Then, as he briskly opened the book, G. P. B. 
turned slightly, putting himself a bit in profile. 
With his left arm thrust behind him and the 
book dropped well below the level of his 
countenance, he read with the precision of 
enunciation and an attention to the natural 
vibrance of the lines which suggested an actor’s 
reading from a script. It was not alone these 


young ladies who thought he looked like a Sir 
Henry Irving—or a Mr. Booth. 


Fearful of becoming hopelessly lost 
in the amazing labyrinthine meaning- 
lessness of that last sentence, I content 
myself with noting that, in the midst of 
my dizziness, I realized Professor Kinne 
was not old enough in 1904 to be attend- 
ing college, and certainly he could not 
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have been in Fay House on the Rad- 
cliffe campus. ‘The typically unexpected 
and unorthodox and unconventionally 
expressed notes for this chapter gave me, 
in another of the author’s styles, this ex- 
planation: ‘These two lectures . . . exist 
among G. P. B.’s lecture notes in type- 
script which was obviously prepared 
from some stenographic or phonetic re- 
production of his discourse.” “Steno- 
graphic or phonetic”! I give up. I rest 
my case. This is not scholarship. This 
is not criticism. I know not what it is. 

Whatever strictures upon the book 
this review may contain, I should like to 
say it has been written with regret. I ap- 
proached the reading of the book with 
eagerness and enthusiasm to learn some- 
thing of Baker. But now I shall reread 
for an impression of the man and his 
impress Heywood Broun’s short essay. 
It said something—clearly, concisely, 
and perspicaciously, But, of course, it 
was written by Broun. 


Query in closing: Why should the 
Harvard University Press have published 
this volume? And so handsomely? And 
so inadequately proofread? 

E. J. WEsT, 
University of Colorado 


SUNSET AND EVENING STAR. By 
Sean O’Casey. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1954; pp. x +339. $4.75. 

SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN 
O’CASEY. Selected and with Fore- 
word by the Author. Introduction by 
John Gassner. New York: George 
Braziller, 1954; pp. Xxx+800. $5.00. 


Here, not to coin a phrase, is God’s 
plenty: the sixth volume of autobiogra- 
phy and nine of the plays of the man 
who is indubitably, since the death of 
Shaw, the greatest living dramatist writ- 
ing in English, and indubitably, in the 
recent phrase of J. C. Trewin, “Lord of 
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Language.” For the last twenty years 
at least, Trewin and other fine London 
critics, Atkinson, Gassner, and Nathan 
in this country, have continually la- 
mented the neglect on the professional 
stage of the plays of O’Casey and the 
attacks upon him for his Communist 
leanings. Reviewing Sunset and Evening 
Star last December, Trewin expressed 
his belief that “political theories have 
something to do with” the neglect of 
the plays, but he reaffirmed his state- 
ment of 1945, written after viewing 
Purple Dust: 


Left or Right, Green or Pink—what, in the 
theatre, does it all matter? Is it not more sensi- 
ble to think of this man as a dramatist of the 
first order, a master of our tongue? When 
O’Casey’s quintessence of purple dust is distilled 
before them, few playgoers should be bothering 
with the dusty answer of politics. 


But “O'Casey’s quintessence of purple 
dust” has been distilled as gloriously for 
the readers of the autobiographical vol- 
umes as for playgoers, and yet normally 
perceptive critics have definitely been 
“bothering with the dusty answer of 
politics,” particularly in reviewing the 
last volume. Horace Gregory, for in- 
stance, writing last November in The 
Saturday Review under the title “Play- 
wright on a Soapbox,” rather cheaply 
accused O’Casey in his plays of follow- 
ing “too closely the sentimental, serio- 
comic, melodramatic tradition of Dion 
Boucicault” (a comment fair to neither 
of the dramatists), and in his autobiog- 
raphical writings of using “Such prose 
[as] has been known as Irish eloquence 
since the days when Samuel Lover wrote 
his ‘Handy Andy,’” and in his literary 
criticism of ‘“‘character assassination” and 
neatly following the formula of “totali- 
tarian methods, Communist as well as 
Nazi.” Not content with these whole- 
sale and, one trusts, unconsidered exam- 
ples of “character assassination,’ Greg- 
ory declared that much of O’Casey’s 
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“conduct” was “inhuman, certainly. . . 
inhumane,” and after admitting his “en- 
joyment of the theatre” as an “engaging 
and human touch,” took back even this 
faint praise by concluding: ‘“‘as some 
Regency snobs were said to love a lord, 
so he delights in loving New York dra- 
ma critics.” Surely an essentially warm- 
hearted Irishman, who has suffered 
the long neglect or the active vitu- 
peration which O’Casey has, may be 
forgiven for feeling some gratitude for 
Nathan and Atkinson’s championship 
of him through the years; and I person- 
ally can detect no snobbish sycophancy 
in his hope expressed in a letter to 
John Gassner in 1950 that “you may 
strengthen yourself in the theatre day 
by day, for I think, you are in love with 
Drama—a dangerous attachment.” 

A similar onslaught to Gregory’s had 
been made the preceding month by T. 
C. Worsley, dramatic critic of The New 
Statesman and Nation. A week later 
the endearing O’Casey that so many of 
us love showed in his mild, if impishly 
sly, retort: “I can only declare before 
God and the whole livin’ world that in 
writing the book I had no evil intention 
of rousin’ Mr. Worsley out of his snooze, 
or of hurtin’ his feelin’s. But there it is 
—the book is written, puns an’ all, for 
betther or for Worsley.” 


If not the best of the six volumes, 
Sunset and Evening Star is certainly of 
a piece with the other volumes in its 
command of blazing rhetoric, in its mag- 
nificently vivid pictorial (or do I mean 
sensuous?) quality, in its masterly vitu- 
perative passages balanced against the 
typical generosity (the chapter on Shaw 
is probably the best in the book, and 
one of the finest tributes paid to a fel- 
low and contemporary dramatist since 
Ben Jonson saluted his “Beloved Mas- 
ter’), and in the deeply and sincerely 
moving paean to life of its close. All of 
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the six volumes deserve to be read, 
without “bothering with the dusty an- 
swer of politics,” by all who love the 
theatre, admire vivid and articulate per- 
sonality, or can savor the joy of a toast 
by what might well have been an embit- 
tered old man of seventy-four “to Life, 
to all it had been, to what it was, to 
what it would be.” We can only echo 
the last word of this grand and ‘“‘dar- 
lin’”” autobiography, “Hurrah!” 

Re-reading the nine plays selected 
by himself, reading the two provocative 
and typically articulate and revealing 
short notes by the dramatist himself and 
the latest of Gassner’s discerning tributes 
to him, one again echoes the “Hurrah!” 
and reflects that surely no short-sighted, 
biased, or bigoted criticisms such as 
those quoted in this pastiche of a re- 
view can eventually affect O’Casey’s rep- 
utation, for, as Trewin noted, he “‘is 
laughing at the fetiches and the shibbo- 
leths; making, in his gay defiance, a work 
that will be read when the textbooks are 
pulped”; and one remembers O’Casey’s 
own words, in a lead-article in The New 
York Times Book Review in January 
of 1953, the sufficient answer to his ad- 
verse critics: 

However forlorn the artist may be in his 
state of life, he must go on using the gift given 
to him, overcoming obstacles, even the hinder- 
ing one of self-aura and the crowd-aura, so 
fascinating to some... . . An artist should not 
permit himself to swoon away with the concep- 
tion of him created by others. He must be him- 
self. He must use his gift as best he can. On 
the whole, so he has done, and so, so help him 
God, he will go on doing, living on equal terms 
with time. 

E. J. West, 
University of Colorado 


THE THEATRICAL PUBLIC IN 
THE TIME OF GARRICK. By 
Harry William Pedicord. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1954; pp. xi+267. 
$4.00. 
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A rather difficult task faced Pedicord 
in attempting to determine just how 
many people Garrick’s| Drury Lane 
seated. Writers during the period did 
not help with such vague generaliza- 
tions as “large houses,” “most numerous 
to be seen,” and “crowded houses.” ‘The 
author takes the reader through an in- 
genious method of theorizing about how 
many attended the theatre, what their 
social positions were, and where they 
sat. He supports his theories with seem- 
ingly exhaustive materials. At the end 
of the road, the reader feels that what- 
ever flaws might exist in Pedicord’s pro- 
cedure, it is not for him (the reader) to 
quibble with the methods until he has 
dug into as much material. 

In his most interesting chapter, Pedi- 
cord discusses the behavior of eighteenth 
century audiences, and concludes that 
the playgoers in the first part of the 
century were not as undesirable, and 
those in the latter part were not as re- 
fined, as we have been led to believe. 

To show how the taste in drama 
changed from the Restoration to Gar- 
rick’s period, the author presents exam- 
ples of Garrick’s alterations in’ such 
plays as Every Man in His Humour, The 
Country Wife, and The Fatal Marriage. 
Garrick’s job was not an easy one to 
clean up some of the plays and_ still 
retain their spice. Since only twenty- 
four of sixty-four altered plays were 
successful, it was rightfully dubbed by 
one author as “a bungling reformation.” 


Mr. Pedicord points out the impor- 
tance of the afterpiece and the short 
farces which held up many an undistin- 
guished play. ‘The popularity of the 
farce in general serves as a good gauge 
of the audiences’ taste for the light and 
humorous. By studying lists of plays and 
other entertainments presented during 
Garrick’s days at Drury Lane, Pedicord 
concludes that playgoers preferred come- 
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dy to tragedy—the older authors more 
than the recent ones, tolerated only the 
better sentimental pieces, refused to 
support any dull farce or afterpiece, and 
enjoyed ballad operas, comic operas, 
pantomimes, and spectacles. 


This book seems to be most valuable 
because it attempts to fill in one of the 
bare spots in the picture of the eigh- 
teenth century theatre in London. ‘This 
reviewer believes that he has been 
shown a fairly accurate and interesting 
picture of the theatre-goer that 
period. 

E. G. GABBARD, 
Eastern Illinois State College 


RENUNCIATION AS A TRAGIC 
FOCUS. By Eugene H. Falk. Minne- 
apolis: ‘The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954; pp. Xvi+97. $3.00. 


Professor Falk has written 
about the nature of the tragic hero. He 
has attempted to enlarge the traditional 
definition (Aristotle’s as interpreted by 
S. H. Butcher) to include the martyr, 


a book 


when martyrdom includes the clement 
of renunciation. Such a martyr must 
possess a love for his temporal life, but 
his sense of duty plays the role of desti- 
nv in the tragic action, overcoming his 
will to live and defeating it in ‘a keenly 
felt act of renunciation.” Both of these 
forces must be actual; ‘for renunciation 
to be a tragic experience the character’s 
devotion to both worldly and spiritual 
aspirations must be genuine.” In one 
sense, this qualification concerning imar- 


tyrdom makes the difference with Butch- 
er a semantic one, since Butcher’s martyr 
by definition suffers not “the defeat, but 
the victory of the individual . . . ranged 
on the same side as the higher powers.” 
Falk has no argument with this conclu- 
sion, but confines his analysis to plays in 
which he feels the agents of the action 
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to be martyrs in the other sense. He uses 
his thesis (with varying success) to com- 
ment on five plays: Sophocles’ Oedipus 
the King and Antigone, Corneille’s 
Polyeucte, Maeterlinck’s Aglavaine and 
Sélysette, and Polypheme. 
“These plays represent progression 
from authentic to seeming renuncia- 
tion,” the progression being in the order 
listed. 


Samain’s 


Generally it can be said that Falk’s 
analysis if these plays (particularly in 
the case of Oedipus, Antigone and Poly- 
eucte) seems to distort their meaning. 
The concept of Oedipus as martyr is 
partial only, and his renunciation exists 
only in a special sense. ‘To say that 
Oedipus’ blinding of himself is the 
action of a man who “loved life’’ is to 
speak beside the point; Oedipus loves 
life as the action of the play begins, but 
he loathes it as the play ends. When 
Falk says, of Oedipus and Antigone, “It 
must be remembered that they could 
have acted otherwise,” one is tempted 
to respond, “Yes, if they were other peo- 
ple.” The point about Oedipus is pre- 
cisely that he could not stop asking 
questions, because he was Oedipus. His 
final choice, given the earlier ones, was 
inevitable; at the moment he blinded 
himself there was no other. 

The thesis fits the plays unevenly. 
The aspects of renunciation in Oedipus, 
for instance, are perhaps included in 
more complete definitions of the tragic 
protagonist (as in the Poetics). Anti- 
gone lends herself somewhat more read- 
ily to such analysis, for it is obviously 
intended by Sophocles that she be pitied 
as she mourns her lost marriage on the 
way to her tomb. One may disagree 
with Falk’s interpretation of Polyeucte, 
hut the hero is quite clearly a martyr. It 
is perhaps the last two plays which lend 
themselves most felicitously to this the- 
sis, for in the Maeterlinck play at least, 
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insights are definitely gained into the 
delicate structure of this drama. 

The reader may be annoyed on occa- 
sion by the way in which Falk some- 
times supports his interpretations by as- 
signing motives which are the result of 
subconcious thought by the people of 
the play, or of reactions which they do 
not express. The use of the subconscious 
motive in the drama is, of course, per- 
fectly legitimate, but the audience must 
be aware that it is a motive. 

In his introduction to this volume, 
Norman DeWitt proclaims the estab- 
lishment of a new “personal” humanism. 
“The standards of judgment are _per- 
sonal experience in the real world of 
human action in space and time.” But 
the drama is not “the real world’; the 
possibilities for action and choice in the 
drama are finite and calculable. I found 
Professor Falk’s book provocative but 
his conclusions unconvincing; we must 
have grounds more relative than this. 

Joun L. CLark, 
San Francisco State College 


PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART. By 
H. D. Albright, William P. Halstead, 
and Lee Mitchell. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1955; pp. xli+ 
547, 30 plates, and lines drawings. 
$6.00. 


This is probably the best textbook 
available for the survey course in the- 
atre; and yet, because it is the best book, 
it serves to point-up a serious difficulty 
in the pedagogy of theatre arts. Princi- 
ples of Theatre Arts starts at the begin- 
ning of its subject and attempts to go as 
far as possible in exhausting that sub- 
ject. In this way it shares a common 
failing with other textbooks in drama: 
it assumes the necessity to begin at the 
beginning and yet to present its material 
in detail. By the confession of its own 
“Preface,” it assumes that “some of its 
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readers are interested principally in de- 
veloping appreciation and rational en- 
joyment of the dramatic art; others, a 
background for detailed and specialized 
study of one of its facets; and still others, 
the basis for professional training as 
teacher, director, or other artist of the 
theatre.” This won’t do! A single expo- 
sition designated for the interest of each 
of these groups is doomed to at least par- 
tial failure. That the failure in the pres- 
ent case is not greater is due to the skill, 
experience, and intelligence of the au- 
thors. As a result of this attempt at an 
eclectic appeal, the book is guilty of 
either presenting too little or too much, 
depending on the point-of-view of the 
evaluator. It could be expanded into 
an encyclopedia for the use of the pro- 
fessional, or contracted to a modest size 
for use of the layman. As it stands, the 
former will be dissatisfied and the latter 
overwhelmed. 

It should be pointed out that Prin- 
ciples of Theatre Art is not the only 
text to suffer from this attempt to ap- 
peal to every possible reader. As a con- 
sequence of this megalomania on the 
part of our textbook writers and pub- 
lishers, there are no advanced texts in 
theatre published in this country. It 
is quite disturbing to the teacher or 
advanced student to find that each book 
he takes up believes it necessary to re- 
turn to the most elementary aspects of 
every subject. 

Structurally the most serious problem 
presented by the book to the teacher in- 
tending to use it, is the one engendered 
by the apparent belief on the part of 
the authors that classification is explan- 
ation. At every turn the teacher is con- 
fronted with the three elements of this 
or the four elements of that. Classifica- 
tion of phenomena can be very helpful, 
of course, in the learning process, but 
the book does not indicate the limited 
application of the classifications it uses. 
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The uninformed student is likely to as- 
sume that the categories into which the 
authors divide all phenomena are stand- 
ard ones developed throughout the 
years. Such is not the case at all. They 
are simply handy descriptive devices and 
not explanations of cause-effect relation- 
ships as might be inferred. 

A serious conceptual defect grows 
from the central orientation of the book 
around the task of the director. ‘The 
script is compared with the score of a 
symphony or the plan for a building, 
and discussed mainly in terms of its ex- 
ternal attributes and not at all in terms 
of its literary worth. This is simply a 
matter of falling into the trap set out 


for every educational theatre worker: 


that of being somewhat abashed by the 
“literature” with which he finds himself 
involved as distinct from the “real the- 
atre,”’ i.e. lighting technology, directorial 
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ingenuity, and so on. ‘The failure to ac- 
knowledge that Hamlet possesses great- 
ness outside of performance in a sense 
that no symphony score or building plan 
does, is a serious one and can make the 
problem of the instructor who is trying 
to relate theatre practice with literary 
experience a severe one. 

But these are all defects of our educa- 
tional theatre and not sui generis with 
Messrs. Albright, Halstead, and Mitch- 
ell. If the book sacrifices the broader 
philosophical conception of art for the 
narrower technological one of scientism, 
it is only following the course of our 
current educational practice. Again, 
this is probably the best textbook avail- 


able for the survey course in theatre 
practice. May better ones be forth- 
coming! 


RUSSELL GRAVES, 
Lycoming College 
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O. G. Brockett and Lenyth S. Brockett, Editors 


All AETA members are invited to send 


items to the News Editors, Stetson University, 
DeLand, Florida. Deadlines are January 15, 
March, 15, August 15, and October 15. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 
In Paris, FRANCE, the American ‘‘Sa- 
lute to France” was presented from 
March go through July 5, 1955. This 
venture was the result of an invitation 
from the French Ministry of Fine Arts, 
made to the U. S. Ambassador to France. 
The Department of State approved the 
project and asked ANTA to assist in the 
planning. 


The following presentations were se- 
lected and approved by the artistic ad- 
visory panels of the International Ex- 
change Program of ANTA: Medea, 
starring Judith Anderson, directed and 
produced by Guthrie McClintic; Okla- 
homa, starring Shirley Jones, produced 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, and di- 
rected by Reuben Mamoulian; and The 
Skin of Our Teeth, starring Helen 
Hayes, Mary Martin, George Abbott, 
and Florence Reed, directed by 
Alan Schneider. 


and 


At the Roya, ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC 
Art in London, Sir Kenneth Barnes has 
retired as director after forty-six years 
of service. John Fernald, well-known 
director from the West End _ theatres. 
will take over the directorship of this 
school, originally founded by Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. 


NATIONAL UNESCO Con- 


The fifth 


FERENCE Was held in Cincinnati, Novem- 


ber 3-5, 1955. 


PLAYERS INCORPORATED, under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Defense, 
toured Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme to army and air force bases in 
France and Germany this summer. 


At KINGSMERE, QUEBEC, a “Festival 
of Arts” was instituted this summer, at 
which a resident company under the 
direction of Eugene Jousse of Montreal 
presented a season of six plays. ‘The 
theatre plans to continue operations 
next summer. 


The DENISON PLAYERS, a company 
made up of students and graduates of 
the theatre department of Denison Uni- 
versity, toured England, France, and 
Germany for eleven weeks during the 
past summer. The group has been in- 
vited to return to the European area in 
1956, and a second company has been 
requested to tour Japan. Edward A. 
Wright is the company manager. 


At the UNIVeRsiTy or NEW BRUNSWICK 
W. J. Friederich was visiting professor 
of Speech and Drama this summer, offer- 
ing the first courses in educational the- 
atre ever taught in the University and 
the Province. 


CONFERENCES 
The joint meeting of the AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL ‘THEATRE ASSOCIATION, 
Speech Association of America, Western 
Speech Association, the National Society 
for the Study of Communications, the 
National Extension Association Com- 
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mittee on Discussion and Debate Ma- 
terials, the American Forensic Associa- 
tion, and other related organizations 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, in Los 
Angeles, California, December 28, 29, 
and 30, 1955. 


The SIXTEENTH DELAWARE DRAMATIC 
CONFERENCE was held November 3, 1955, 
at the University of Delaware. ‘The con- 
ference was under the supervision of 
C. Robert Kase. 


COMMUNITY 
annual 


The New York STATE 
THEATRE AssociATION held its 
conference October 7-9, 1955, in Ithaca, 
New York. Virginia Kirshner is president 
of the association, and Elmer J. ‘Tanger- 
man, vice-president, was in charge of the 
conference program. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


ANTA, in cooperation with the New 
York YMCA, is holding its second an- 
nual series of seminars on ‘Theatre Job 
Counseling” on the first Tuesday eve- 
ning of each month. Write to ANTA 
for the list of subjects and meeting dates. 


ANTA repeats its appeal, first issued 
in May, for production photographs of 
community, university, and professional 
theatre. 


At Cornett UNiversity Mary Eva 
Duthie has retired from the Department 
of Rural Sociology staff after completing 
thirty-one years with the Extension Serv- 
ice of the State College of Agriculture. 
Although she has retired from Cornell 
University, the Ithaca Community Play- 
ers have elected her president of that 
organization for 1955-56. 


‘The SAinr PAuL CoUNCIL OF ARTS AND 
SciENCES has recently been formed to co- 
ordinate the activities of cleven cultural 
organizations representing art, music, 


theatre, and museums. Eldon Winkler 


has been elected executive director ot 
the organization. 


The University oF KAnsAs City will 
present Don Giovanni in February as 
its contribution to the Bicentennial Mo- 
zart Festival. 


At DENIson UNIVERSITY construction 
has begun on the $325,000 ‘Theatre Arts 
Building and Studio Theatre. This is 
the beginning of a program which will 
eventually Fine 
Arts Center for drama and music. The 
present structure will include a small 


include a $2,000,000 


departmental library, a reception room, 
offices for the staff, departmental class- 
rooms, storage areas for all theatre 
equipment, rehearsal rooms and work- 
shops for scenery and costumes, and a 
small experimental theatre seating ap- 
proximately two hundred, which is 
adaptable to all types of production. A 
theatre seating six hundred will be add- 
ed sometime in the future. Consultants 
for the building are Edward Cole and 
Stanley McCandless of Yale University. 
The staff of the Denison Theatre in- 
cludes Edward A. Wright, William O. 


Brasmer, and Richard G. Smith. 


[The Pato CommuNitTy ‘THEA- 
rRE is celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary this year. Ralph Schramm is the 
director. 


At the UNiversiry or MIAMI a new 
summer program has been inaugurated 
with the establishment of the Parkway 
Playhouse in Burnsville, S. C. 


At the PASADENA PLAYHOUSE Hugh 
MacMullan has been named dean of the 
College of Theatre Arts. 


At the UNiverstry or MICHIGAN the 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter will undertake a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the status of educational tele- 
vision in the United States. The survey 
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will be made during the academic year 
1955-56 and will be directed by Richard 
B. Hull, who has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from his duties as 
Radio-TV Director of Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

At STANFORD UNiversity the thir- 
teenth Radio and Television Institute 
was conducted this summer in collabora- 
tion with KNBC in San Francisco. Stan- 
ley Donner and Stuart Hyde were di- 
rectors of the institute. 

A series of weekly Wednesday after- 
noon presentations under the general 
title of ‘““Theatre Matinee” are now of- 
fered to increase opportunities for per- 
formance and production by students in 
the Department of Speech and Drama. 


The AMERICAN THEATRE WING has 
announced that two hundred applicants 
were found qualified for auditions for 
the twelve scholarships available for 
professional training at the Wing this 
year. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The Jouns Hopkins PLAysHop has an- 
nounced its annual playwriting contest 
for the Theodore Marburg Prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars to be awarded 
for the best original, full-length play sub- 
mitted before December 31, 1955. Man- 
uscripts and further inquiries should be 
addressed to the Johns Hopkins Play- 
shop, Homewood, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land. 


At the UNIvERSITy OF WIsCONSIN the 
annual playwriting contest sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Players has been an- 
nounced. Contest details and entry 
blanks may be secured from Wisconsin 
Players, Memorial Union, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


The ARTS OF THE THEATRE FOUNDA- 
TION offers two prizes of two thousand 
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dollars each, to be paid in twelve month- 
ly installments, for original, full-length 
plays written by residents of the United 
States. For further details, write E. F. 
Kook, President, Arts of the Theatre 
Foundation, 521 West 43rd Street, New 
York. 


The VETERANS ADMINISTRATION is of- 
fering awards totaling over four thou- 
sand dollars for writing in a variety of 
categories including plays and short 
stories. For further details write Veter- 
ans Administration Information Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The DeENveR Post offers a prize of 
$10,000 for the best original romantic 
play based on the discovery of gold in 
Colorado in 1858. Inquiries and manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Cen- 
tral City Opera House Association, Inc., 
1502 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colo- 
rado. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. announces its 
Third Annual National Collegiate Play- 
writing Contest for three-act or one-act 
original, unpublished and unproduced 
plays by students enrolled in American 
colleges and universities. For further in- 
formation write Samuel French, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The Sr. Louis UNIversiTy THEATRE is 
offering prizes of one hundred dollars 
each and production for suitable plays 
written “with a Catholic point-of-view.” 
Plays or inquiries should be addressed 
to the University Theatre, 3650 Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


The JAMESTOWN CoRPORATION has 
opened its Second Write-a-Play Contest. 
The awards total $2500 for plays deal- 
ing with Virginia history or with Vir- 
ginia historical figures. For further in- 
formation write The Jamestown Corpo- 
ration, Box 448, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


NEWS 


SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC. has be- 
gun its Thirteenth National Play Com- 
petition for 1955-56. Prizes of $175 and 
$75 are offered in each of two categories: 
original plays and adaptations of chil- 
dren’s stories, preferably of those not 
previously dramatized. Mailing address 
for manuscripts or for additional infor- 
mation is Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 
821 East Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Wash- 
ington. 


The CoMMUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
or Kansas City is conducting a play- 
writing contest for original plays or 
adaptations of well-known stories. For 
additional information write Jean Hull- 
sick, 6115 Howe Drive, Mission, Kansas. 


NEW PLAYS 


KNox COLLEGE presented the premiére 
of a new play by a distinguished alum- 
nus, Otto Harbach, on November 3, 4, 
and 5. Bugles in April, based on a story 
by Edward Boykin, with a musical score 
written by Peter de Rose, was directed 
by Delmar E. Solem of the Knox College 
Theatre, with Creston Klingman serving 
as musical director. 


At LovuImsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY an 
original pageant by Clinton W. Brad- 
ford of the Department of Speech, writ- 
ten especially for the Sesquicentennial 
Festival commemorating the migration 
of the Acadians from Canada to the area 
around St. Martinsville, Louisiana, was 
presented on October 28 and 29. The 
pageant was directed by Oran Teague; 
settings were by Don Blakely. 


At the STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA two 
new plays were produced during the 
1955 summer season. Black Blizzard by 
Sherwood Collins was directed by Har- 
old C. Crain; Harvest the Storm, a dra- 
ma about life on the Indiana frontier, 
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by Sam Smiley was directed by Hender- 
son Forsythe. 


At the UNiversiry oF MICHIGAN the 
winning play of the 1955 Avery Hop- 
wood Award in playwriting, The World 
of Tommy Albright by Russell Brown, 
will be presented on December 8, 9, and 
10. 


The or Mount St. VINCENT 
has announced that a new sacred operet- 
ta, The First Christmas, by two mem- 
bers of the faculty, has been published 
by Mills Music, Inc., of New York. The 
score for the new operetta was written 
by Isabel Mason, composer and lecturer 
in Music at the college; the libretto was 
written by Mrs. Mason in collaboration 
with Sister Marie Jeannette of the de- 
partment of Philosophy. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At the UNIVERSITY OF DENVER Camp- 
ton Bell has returned after a year’s leave 
of absence during which he was manag- 
ing director of the Honolulu Commun- 
ity Theatre. 


At SAN Jose STATE COLLEGE Harold 
C. Crain has assumed his duties as chair- 
man of the Department of Speech and 
Drama. He succeeds Hugh Gillis, who 
will devote himself to full-time teaching. 


At  LoursiANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Claude Shaver is on sabbatical leave. In 
his absence Sharon Ann Anthony is 
serving as director of the university 
theatre. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF FLorIpA L. L. 
Zimmerman has joined the staff as as- 
sistant professor in charge of dramatics, 
replacing Delwin Dusenbury. Robert 
L. Crist has been appointed to an 
instructorship. 


>, 
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At the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Alice Haaga, director of creative dra- 
matics, has been promoted to assistant 


professor. 


At STANFORD UNiversiry Wendell 
Cole has been promoted to associate 
professor. New appointments include: 
Sterling Huntley, instructor and_ tech- 
nical director; William Allison, instruc- 
tor in design; and Paul Landry, instruc- 
tor in stagecraft. 


Stanley T. Donner, director of radio 
and television at Stanford, been 
granted a Fulbright award to conduct 
research in educational radio and tele- 


has 


vision in France. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
SANTA BARBARA Joseph G. Stockdale, Jr. 
has been appointed assistant professor 
in the Speech department. 


At the UNIversiTy oF KANsas 
Douglas Russell has joined the theatre 
staff as costumer. Other appointments 
include: C. J. Stevens as assistant pro- 
fessor in charge of radio activities; Gil- 
bert Sanders as lecturer in creative dra- 
matics; Jean Smith as director of studio 
theatre productions. 


At the BALTIMORE CHILDREN’s THEA- 
TRE AssocIATION Isabel Burger has re- 
turned after an absence of three months 
during which she conducted workshops 
in children’s theatre in Germany. 


At New York UNiversiry Randolph 
Somerville has resigned as chairman of 
the Department of Dramatic Art. Fred 
Blanchard will assume the chairmanship 
of the department. 


At SmirH CoLiece Hallie Flanagan 
Davis, national director of the Federal 
Theatre during the thirties and director 
of the theatre department at Smith for 
the past thirteen years, has retired. 
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At DENISON UNiversiTy Bertram Tans- 
well is replacing William Brasmer for 
the current while the latter is 
studying at Oxford University on sab- 
batical leave. 


year 


At the THEATRE Ted 
Kehoe has resigned as assistant director 
to become director of the Chattanooga 
Little Theatre. He has been replaced by 
S. Walker James, formerly of ‘Texas 
Christian University. 


At Marietta John T. Bar- 
rett has been appointed technical direc- 
tor of the theatre and Bernard Russi 
has joined the staff as director of the 
campus radio station. 


At PurpuE UNIversiry Sam Marks has 
been promoted to associate professor of 
Speech. Lowell Matson has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Speech 
director of the Purdue 


and associate 


Playshop. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
Thomas Watson has begun work as the 
new technical director of the E52-Uni- 
versity ‘Theatre. 


At) UNIversiTy Josephine 
Fishman has joined the staff of the the- 
atre as technical director. 


At the PorTLAND Civic THEATRE (Ore- 
gon) Harrold Bush has been named as 
director. 


At Lake Erie Irving M. 
Brown has been named director of the 
Lake Erie College-Community Theatre. 
Clyde Blakely has been named instruc- 
tor in design and technical director of 
the theatre. 


At ARMSTRONG COLLEGE Ross Durfee 
has joined the drama staff. 


At SAINT MARyY-OF-THE-woops COL- 
LEGE Sister Mary Olive has returned 
from a trip abroad. 
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NEWS 
AT THE THEATRES 
ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville, University of Arkansas. 
SABRINA Farr. “THE Corn Is GREEN. THE 
ORESTEIA. ‘Iwo one-act operas. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, University of California. 
PAYMENT DEFERRED, Oct. Ralph Freud, 
director. ALLEGRO, Nov. John H. Jones, 
director. ‘TREASURE ISLAND, Dec. Rich- 
ard Adams, director. BELL, Book, AND 
CANDLE, Mar. Melvyn Helstein, director. 

Pasadena, Pasadena Sa- 
BRINA Fair, Sept. Mary Greene, director. 


Playhouse. 


Stanford, Stanford University. AMPHI- 
TRYON 38, Oct.-Nov. F. C. Strickland, 
director; Wendell Cole, designer. NiIGHT- 
MARE ABBEY, Nov.-Dec. Wendell Cole, 
director; William H. Allison, designer. 
DANGEROUS CorNER, Jan.-Feb. Robert 
Loper, director. THE GOLDEN APPLE, 
Mar. F. C. Strickland, director. 


COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. My 
SISTER EILEEN, Nov. COVENTRY NATIVITY 
Piay, Dec. THe Littte Cray Carr, fan. 
Tue Insect Comepy, Feb. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, New Haven State Teach- 
ers College. Three plays by Robert 
Frost, Nov. Robert E. Kendall, director. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. THE 
SKIN OF Our TEETH, Oct. SABRINA FAIR, 
Nov. 

Wilmington, Wilmington Drama 
League. THE PREscOTT PROPOSALS, Nov. 


FLORIDA 
Coral Gables, University of Miami. 
Sonc oF Norway, Nov. Gordon Ben- 
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PortTrRaAtr, Dec. 
‘THE 


nett, director. FAMILY 
Charles W. Philhour, 
RAINMAKER, Jan. Ed Menerth, director. 
Noau, Mar. George C. Crocker, director. 


director. 


DeLand, Stetson University. MeEpbEA, 
Oct. Lenyth Brockett, director. SABRINA 
Fair, Nov. O. G. Brockett, director. ‘THE 
Rep Mitt, Jan. Virginia Giffin, director; 


Harold Giffin, musical director. Mucu 
Apo ABpout NOTHING, Mar. 

Gainesville, University of Florida. 
PYGMALION. You CAN’T TAKE IT WITH 
YOu. 

ILLINOIS 


Evanston, Northwestern University. 
‘THE Country Wirr, Oct.-Nov. Edward 
Crowley, director. “THE WINTER’s ‘TALE, 
Nov. Alvina Krause, director. Orpreus 
At Cotonus, Feb. Lee Mitchell, director. 
THiEves’ CARNIVAL, Feb.-Mar. Rowland 
Chase, director. 

Galesburg, Knox College. BUGLES IN 
APRIL (premiére), Nov. Delmar E. So- 
lem, director; Creston Klingman, mus- 
ical director. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. 
NiGHT Must FALL. THE Moon 1s BLuE. 
OTHELLO. PAPA IS ALL. WINTERSET. 


Lafayette, Purdue University. THE 
FourpPoster, Oct. Lowell Matson, direc- 
tor. DARK OF THE Moon, Dec. Ross D. 
Smith, director. Picnic, Feb. Lowell 
Matson, director. OTHELLO, Mar. Erling 
Kildahl, director; Sam Marks, technical 
director. 


IOWA 
Ames, Iowa State College. STREET 
ScENE, Nov. UNcLE VANYA, Nov. THE 
Feb. GIANNI SCHICCHI, Mar. 
Iowa City, State University of Iowa. 
THE EMPEROR JONES, July. W. R. Rear- 
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don, director. SABRINA Fair, July. Hen- 
derson Forsythe, director. CAINE MUTINY 
Court MartTIAL, Oct. W. R. Reardon, 
director. ONpbINE, Dec. FAmMILy Por- 
TRAIT, Mar. 


LouIsiIANA 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. ARIA Da Capo and Ways AND 
Means, Oct. Sharon Ann Anthony and 
Max Broussard, directors. BAREFOOT IN 
ATHENS, Dec. Sharon Ann Anthony, 
director. 

New Orleans, Dillard University. On, 
MEN! On, WoMeEN!, Nov. BLoop WeEp- 
DING, Mar. W. K. Waters, Jr., director; 
J. J. Fishman, technical director. 

Shreveport, Shreveport Little Theatre. 
Ou, MEN! Ou, WoMEN!, Oct. DIAL “M”’ 
FOR Murper, Dec. John Wray Young, 


director; Margaret Mary Young, de- 
signer. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Wellesley, ‘Theatre on the Green. 


ELECTRA, Sept. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
RinG AROUND THE Moon, W. P. Hal- 
stead, director. BELL, Book, AND CANDLE, 
Hugh Z. Norton, director. HEARTBREAK 
House, W. P. Halstead, director. THE 
Happy TiMe, Hugh Z. Norton, director. 
Fipetio, Valentine Windt and _ Josef 
Blatt, directors. ‘THE Goop WOMAN OF 
SETZUAN, Nov. W. P. Halstead, director; 
Jack E. Bender, designer; Marjorie 
Smith, costumer. THE or Tom- 
My ALBRIGHT (premiére), Dec. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Oct. Frank Whit- 
ANNIE GET YouR GUN, 


ing, director. 
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Nov. Kenneth Graham, director. THE 
CRrucIBLE, Nov.-Dec. Arthur H. Ballet, 
director. ‘TH1EvEs’ CARNIVAL, Jan.-Feb. 
Frank Whiting, director. PERHAPS A 
Porr, Feb. Robert D. Moulton, director. 


M 

Kansas City, University of Kansas 
City. My Sister EILEgEN, Oct. THE 
NUREMBERG STOVE, Nov. MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, Dec. DON GIOVANNI, Feb. 
Heip1, Mar. Patricia MclIlrath, Alben 
Varnado, J]. Morton Walker, directors; 
Douglas Russell, costumer. 

St. Louis, St. Louis University. NIGHT 
Must FALL, Oct. C. B. Gilford, director. 
THE Lapy’s Nor FoR BuRNING, Dec. 
Alan B. Hanson, director. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, University of Nebraska. Sra- 
LAG 17, Oct. BLiTHE Spirit, Dec. La 
BouEME, Feb. THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, 
Mar. 


NEw MEeExIco 


Albuquerque, University of New 
Mexico. MEDEA. 

State College, New Mexico College 
ofAgriculture and Mechanic Arts. THE 
CRrucIBLE, Oct. Gici, Dec. OTHELLO, 


Mar. Hershel Zohn, director. 


NEW YorRK 
Albany, Albany Civic Theatre. Licut 
Up THE Sky, Nov. 


Township Theatre 
THE 


Huntington, 
Group. AH, WILDERNESS, Oct. 
Ivory Door, Dec. 


Ithaca, Cornell University. SKIN OF 
Our TEETH, Oct. David G. Schaal, di- 
rector. You ArRgE, Nov. George 
McCalmon, director. 


Ithaca, Ithaca Community Players. 
“M” For Muroper, Nov. 


| 
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New York, Columbia University, 
Teachers College. HAMLET, Aug. Paul 
Kozelka, director. 

New York, Everyman’s Theatre. THE 
GikL FROM SAmos, Nov. Ida L. Ehrlich, 
director. 

Watertown, Little Theatre. ‘THE 
Curious SAVAGE, Nov. “M” FoR 
Murper, Feb. 


OHIO 


Columbus, Ohio State University. 
‘THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, Nov. TREAS- 
URE IsLAND, Dec. —TTHE IMPORTANCE OF 
BrING Earnest, Jan. THE DeviL’s Dis- 
CIPLE, Feb.-Mar. 


Granville, Denison University. THE 
CAINE CouRTMARTIAL, Oct. 
OuT Sweet LANp, Jan. Bertram 
Tanswell, director. 


Painesville, Lake Erie College. THE 
SKIN OF Our TEETH, Nov. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa, The Little Theatre, Inc. THE 
REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER, Oct. 
Theodore Viehman, director. 


OREGON 


Eugene, University of Oregon. THE 
REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER, Oct.- 
Nov. Dan Krempel, director. MACBETH, 
Dec. Horace Robinson, director; Dan 
Krempel, designer; Howard Ramey, 
technical director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


University Park, Pennsylvania State 
Univeresrsity. THE RAINMAKER, Oct.- 
Nov. THE MIKkApbo, Nov. Picnic, Dec.- 
Jan. THe ALcHEmIsT, Feb.-Mar. 


RHOpE ISLAND 


Providence, Rhode Island School of 
Design. THE LOVE OF Four COLONELS, 
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Dec. Albert Cohn, director; Robert 


Hathaway, technical director. 


‘TEXAS 

Austin, University of Texas. THE 
Lapy’s Nor For Burninc, Oct. James 
Moll, director. THE CHALK CircLE, Nov. 
Francis Hodge, director. Our ‘Town, 
Dec. Loren Winship, director. Annual 
Curtain Club show, Feb. Trio (opera, 
dance, play), Mar. Joe Cunningham, 
Shirlee Dodge, Mouzon Law, directors. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. Port-RoyAL, Dec. Walther R. 
Volbach, director. 


VERMONT 

Middlebury, Breadloaf Graduate 
School of English (Middlebury College). 
HaAnps Across THE SEA; POETIC SITUA- 
TION IN AMERICA; LoncG Stay Cur SHORT, 
July. THe ImporTANcE OF BEING 
Earnest, Aug. Erie Volkert, director; 
Arthur Healy, desginer. 


VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. DraL “M” For Murpber, Oct. 
ANTIGONE, Nov.-Dec. HOME 1s ToMor- 
row, Mar. Althea Hunt, Howard Scam- 
mon, directors. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
PRIVATE Lives, Aug.-Sept. Robert Gray, 
director. ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE, Aug.- 
Sept. Kenneth Carr, director. Guosts, 
Oct. Louis Vestuto, director. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. 
Dra “M” For Murper, Oct. Frederick 
Buerki, director. THE CONFIDENTIAL 
CLERK, Dec. Jonathan Curvin, director. 
GIANNI ScHiccHt and TRIAL By JuRY, 
Feb.-Mar. Ronald Mitchell, director. 
As You Like It, Mar. Jonathan Cur- 
vin, director. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Monte Meacham (1915-1955) 
The children’s theatres of America 
suffered a great loss in the untimely 
death of Monte Meacham, who died 
August 26, 1955, in West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident. Mr. Meacham was 
the founder and currently the president 
av. director of the Children’s World 
Theatre, New York City, an organization 
which has encouraged creative talent in 
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the theatre arts for child audiences 
throughout the country. He served as 
an instructor at the American Cademy 
of Dramatic Art and as a theatre con- 
sultant for many professional organiza- 
tions. For the past two years he had 
been a special Children’s ‘Theatre con- 
sultant for the Association of Junior 
Leagues of America. He served as a 
member of the governing board of CTC 
and at the time of his death was a mem- 
ber of CTC, AETA and ANTA. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
TEACH ME HOW TO CRY 


Patricia Joudry 


Set design by Carolyn Souter. Photo by Hugh Robertson, A.R.P.S—Panda 


An unusually humorous and perceptive play, performed at the 
Theater de Lys in New York. The cast calls for 3 men and 7 
women. Unit set. Books, 90c. Widely released; write for in- 
formation. 


Walter Kerr, in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, described TEAcH ME How To 
Cry as ‘“‘a delicately written relationship between a self-conscious, proud 
youngster who guesses—correctly—that her not-quite-bright mother was 
never married. . . . There is a troubled . . . relationship between a boy 
who thinks of himself as ‘more the writer type’ and the ambitious but 
ineffectual parents who want to urge him toward better things. . . . As the 
boy and girl, both of them outcasts in the high school world of prom dates 
and grapevine rumors, stumble upon one another and slowly find their 
ways toward dignity, open affection and some sort of identity, TEACH ME 
How To Cry leafs over a good many attractive memory sketches . . . it is 
everywhere marked by talent.” 


Send for free catalogue of plays 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


REGIONAL CONVENTIONS—1956 


SOUTHERN STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
April 2-7 
Forrest Hotel, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

April 6-7 

Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES 


April 12-14 
Statler Hotel, New York, New York 
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